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We scarcely know of any one literary 
desideratum more called for at the 
present crisis, than a bicgraphicai 
history of the church of England writ- 
ten in chronological order, and ex- 
hibiting a candid and perspicuous 
view of the progress of religious know- 
ledge, from the time of the Reforma- 
tion to this eventful period. Sucha 
work, properly executed by a mind 
free from narrow prejudices, and ac- 
eastomed to the investigation of moral 
eauses in the affairs of the world, 
would, we are persuaded, be extreme- 
ly serviceable, especially as contrast- 
ed with the stagnant pool of popery ; 
which claims implicit credit and reve- 
rence for its boasted permanence and 
unchangeableness, amidst the various 
lights and improvements that have 
taken place in all other societies. It 
would be a pleasing thing to contem- 
plate the gradual operation of the na- 
tional creed and liturgical services, 
upon the opinions and manners of.the 
people, from age to age; but it would 
be particularly worthy of notice, to 
trace the connexion between religion 
and learning, as furthered by the in- 
strumentality of a body of ecclesiastics, 
specially designated to the purposes 
of education. 

That laymen of high attainments 
and excellent natural gifts, have been, 
and are, both well and successfully 
employed in the important office of 
tuition, cannot be denied; but the 
fact is indubitable, that the best scho- 
lars, and most accomplished person- 
ages, who, from time to time, have 
adorned this country, were brought 
up under clergymen, either in some of 
the great foundations of jearning, or 
in private seminaries. To this cir- 
cumstance, in a main degree, we 
séruple not to attribute that moral 
strength of constitution, which, amidst 
successive revolutions, rendered Bri- 
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tain an object of admiration, and an 
example of imitation, even to those 
states that combined for her humilia- 
tion, and which still, perhaps, repine 
at her prosperity. 

We are not disposed, however, to 
confine the advantages of a clerical 
education to the pale of the establish- 
ment; because it is certain that the 
dissenters of different denominations 
have most honourably contributed, ia 
this respect, to the support and im- 
provement of the national character. 
Yet the principle is the same, and the 
closer the subject is investigated, the 
clearer will be the proof, that of the 
great mass of highly cultivated society, 
which distinguishes the British empire, 
a preponderating part has in- 
debted for its intellectual superiori 
to the learned labours of ecclesiastics. 

In support of this position, we might 
enumerate a host of worthies, who 
have established a lasting reputation 
by their merits as.the instructors of 
youth; though, while so employed, 
they were little known beyond thé 
sphere of their usefal occupation. 
Some indeed, like Vincent and Parr, 
may have made themselves conspica- 
ous, even amidst their daily toil, by 
occasionally trimming the midnight 
lamp, and favouring the public with 
the fruits of their studious application; 
but the far greater number of precep- 
tors have been too intensely engaged 
in the office of teaching, or too diffi- 
dent of their talents, to appear before 
the world in the light of authors. This 
was the case with that illustrious orna- 
ment of Westminster, Archbishop 
Markham, and his no less learned 
friend, Dr. Cyril Jackson. We might 
also adduce other instances, as Sam- 
ner, of Harrow, Raine, of the Charter 
House, and lastly, Dr. Joun Fisuer, 
the venerable bishop of Salisbury, of 
whom, though his modesty kept him 
from appearing in the walk of litera- 
ture, it may be said, in the language of 
Xenophon, Toryapovy zohv per -avro¢e 
Suepepov ev mac To Kadov epyoy, Tov ded 
meprertivoc, bua . pedern. ** He there- 
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fore excelled much in all noble actions, 
and much also did thoseabout him, by 
virtue of his example.” 

This eminent prelate was the eldest 
of the nine sons of the Rev. Mr. Fisher, 
formerly vicar of Peterborough, and 

rebendary of Salisbury. He was 
rn at Peterborough in. 1748, and 
received his education at St. Paul’s 
school, under that able, but eccentric, 
scholar Dr. Thicknesse. Having ac- 
quired, in this celebrated seminary, 
founded by Colet, and adorned by 
Milton, a good stock of classical know- 
ledge, he removed to St. Peter’s col- 
lege, in the University of Cambridge, 
ever which society, the learned re- 
elusé, Dr. Edmund Law, afterwards 
bishop of Carlisle, them presided. 
Here Mr. Fisher contracted an inti- 
macy with the son of the master, Mr. 
Edward Law, who, by directing his 
attention to the bar, rose to the peer- 
age, and the dignified situation of 
chief justice of all England. He lived 
also on the same friendly footing with 
the other branches of that family, par- 
ticularly Dr. Johu Law, thenof Christ’s 
college, and afterwards bishop of El- 
phin, under whom, as one of the 
moderators with Mr. (now Sir) Robert 
Graham, baron of the exchequer, Mr. 
Fisher took his first degree in 1770, 
with extraordinary reputation among 
the leading wranglers of that year. 
Two years after this, he succeeded to 
an appropriated, or Northamptonshire 
fellowship, inSt. John’s college, and at 
the same time completed his degrees 
in arts. He now became a tutor of 
his college, in which capacity he ac- 
quired considerable distinction, and 
was greatly esteemed, not only for 
his various talents, but for the suavity 
of his temper, and the peculiarly feli- 
itous manner with which he convey- 
‘ed instruction. Such was the high 
character which he attained in this 
honourable cause, and so many were 
the distinguished pupils who bore 
testimony to his excellence, that when 
our late revered monarch applied to 
-bishop Hurd to recommend him a per- 
‘son properly qualified to become the 
private tutor of prince Edward, pre- 
vious to his removal to Gottingen, that 
great prelate, without hesitation, re- 
commended Mr. Fisher, who accepted 
the appointment, and removed to 
Windsor. This was inthe year 1780, 
and soon after, he was sworn in one of 
-bis majesty’schaplainsin ordinary, with 
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a certain assurance of farther advance- 
ment. With the king he soon became 
a very great and deserved favourite, 
on account of his unaffected piety and 
the perfect simplicity of his manners. 

The situation which the chaplain 
most_wished, and that also to which 
his royal patron was most inclined to 
promote him,—a canonry in the colle- 
giate church of St.George, Windsor,— 
did not fall vacant till the death of 
Dr. John Bostock, at the beginning of 
the year 1786, when Mr. Fisher im- 
mediately received the desired ap- 
pointment, which made him, as he 
was wont to say, happy for life. Here 
our readers will excuse us, in pub- 
lishing a whimsical story, though it is 
One not necessarily connected with the 
subject of this memoir. 

Dr. Bostock, just mentioned, had 
enjoyed the canonry thirty years; and 
the manner in which he obtained it 
was very singular. His predecessor, 
Dr. Balthazar Regis, happened to die 
in the time of a general election ; and 
when a sharp contest was running for 
the borough of Windsor, between Mr. 
Rowley and Mr. Fox, afterwards 
Lord Holland. Dr. Bostock, at this 
critical period, was vicar of New 
Windsor, and going to Mr. Fox, flat- 
tered him with the great benefit he 
could render him, but knowing the 
nicety on which the election hung, 
told him plainly, that his assistance 
depended on his procuring for him the 
vacant stall in the collegiate church. 
Mr. Fox instantly sent off a messenger 
to the duke of Newcastle, informing 
him, that he should lose his election 
unless Dr. Bostock was made canon 
of Windsor. The minister as promptly 
madeoutthe appointment; and Dr.Bos- 
tock obtained the canonry, but beyond 
his own single vote, he gave no farther 
aid to Mr. Fox, who, however, gained 
his election. Some years afterwards, 
the doctor was equally lucky in add- 
ing the rectory of Clewer to his canon- 
ry, and ultimately he obtained the 
still more valuable living of Isley. 

To return from this digression to 
the immediate subject of the present 
sketch. The manner in which Mr. 
Fisher discharged his important trust, 
as the tutor of prince Edward, is best 
illustrated in the history of His Royal 
Highness, when he became duke of 
Kent. Certain itis, that the conduct 
of the preceptor was duly appreciated, 
both by the illustrious pupil and his 
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august parent ; the one treating him, 
through life, with gratitude, and the 
king with almost unbounded confi- 
dence. So pleased, indeed, was his 
majesty with the facile mode of com- 
municating knowledge which distin- 
guished the instructor of bis son, and 
so gratified was he with the solid foun- 
dation of moral principle laid in the 
mind of the prince, without pedantry, 
that when called upon to provide for 
the education of the presumptive 
heiress to the crown, though then in 
her infancy, the king found not the 
smallest difficulty in determining his 
choice of a teacher. Inthe mean time, 
the bishopric of Exeter becoming va- 
cant, by the death of Dr. Reginald 
Courtenay, His Majesty at once nomi- 
nated Dr. Fishes to that see, and on 
the 17th of July, 1803, the consecra- 
tion took place in Lambeth chapel, 
where also Dr. Thomas Burgess was 
then set apart, with the same solemni- 
ty, to the government of the diocese of 
St. David's ; the sermon being preach- 
ed by Mr. Ralph Churton, of Brazen- 
nose college, Oxford. Two such pre- 
lates have not often been consecrated 
together; both being men of great 
learning, remarkably modest, and un- 
affectedly pious. Of both it may be 
said, that though they did not refuse 
the episcopal chair, they neither of 
them sought it; and when the dignity 
was offered them, it came upon them 
by surprise. The king himself first 
communicated his intention to Dr. 
Fisher, who, of course, received the 
gracious proffer with the respect due 
to his sovereign. Of the other right 
reverend prelate,we shall here, without 
scruple, relate an anecdote which is 
highly honourable to all the parties 
concerned, and for the truth of which 
we can safely pledge our credit. 

Dr. Burgess, it is well known, was 
patronized in early life by the present 
venerable bishop of Durham, at that 
time bishop of Salisbury, who made 
him his chaplain, and gave him his 
first preferment. The doctor received 
his education at Winchester school, 
where he was contemporary with Mr. 
Addington, now Lord Sidmouth. Af- 
ter the elevation of that statesman to 
the office of prime minister, he took 
an opportunity of addressing the 
bishop of Durham in the House of 
Lords, and asking, whether his old 
friend and schoolfellow Burgess was 
in town, said, that. he thought it very 





unkind to be neglected by him, and at 
the same time begged the prelate to 
let him know that he wished to speak 
with him the next day. The good 
bishop delivered the friendly message, 
and his chaplain, of course, waited 
upon Mr. Addington on the following 
morning, and after some conversation 
abont former days, at parting, the 
premier said, “ Well, since you have 
condescended to visit me at last, it 
shall not be said that you have been 
with the prime minister for nothing; 
so I have the pleasure of addressing 
you as hishop of St. David's.” Thia 
was on the death of Lord George 
Murray, and the conge d’elire was 
made out immediately ; and in what 
manner thé episcopal function has 
been discharged, the whole principa+ 
lity of Wales will bear both ample 
and grateful testimony. ; 

In 1804, bishop Fisher became one 
of the vice-presidents of the Bible 
Society, and the same year he made 
his primary visitation of the diocese 
of Exeter, beginning with Devonshire; 
and thefollowing year, he extended his 
episcopal inquiry through Cornwall, 
On both occasions he delivered the 
same charge, which made such a 
deep impression on the hearers, that, 
at their unanimous and repeated re- 
quest, his lordship sent it at last to 
the press. In this excellent pastoral 
address, which would have done ho- 
nour to Chrysostom, the amiable bishop 
went over several points of importance 
as regarding doctrine and manners, 
At the time of its delivery, two sub- 
jects particularly agitated the, publie 
mind, neither of which hath, as yet, 
subsided, or is likely to lose that 
degree of interest which belongs to 
religious questions when taken up ip 
connexion with parties. On the claims 
of the Roman Catholics, which were 
then urged with great vehemence, the 
bishop of Exeter said, “I am sure 
your good sense will anticipate me in 
thinking, that éoleration is one thing, 
civil power, rewards, and privilege, 
another. When toleration is granted, 
that is granted, to which all peaceable 
and conscientious dissenters have a 
claim. But when men ask to be 
armed with extensive and formidable 
powers, it is very natural, it is strictly 
justifiable, it is highly prudential, to 
ask, how power has been used by this 
sectin time past? If doctrines sape- 
tioned by the highest authority in the 
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Church of Rome, have never, by the | 


game authority, been repealed or dis- 
avowed, it cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected, that their practices (if the 
means of execution were allowed) 
would be materially different. Itis 
a well-known truth, that from no one 
principle which the Church of Rome 
has ever authoritatively made, it has 
ever authoritatively receded.” 

The other point on which the bishop 
felt himself called, by his intercourse 
with the clergy, to give his opinion, 
was, the alleged Calvinism of the 
Church of England; a charge, as he 
observed, perfectly groundless, and 
flatly contradicted in the articles them- 
selves, where universal redemption is 
stated in express terms, a8 well as the 
possibility of falling from grace. On 
Calvinism itself, the bishop says, “I 
confess, I never could be induced to 
think that the doctrines peculiar to 
Calvin (for of such only I speak) are 
analogous to those ideas which all 
teligion, natural as well as revealed, 
suggests to us, concerning the per- 
fections of aGod. It was wisely ob- 
served, by an ancient philosopher, that 
peculiar care was to be taken in ob- 
taining sound and right sentiments 
concerning the Deity and his attri- 
butes. Whatever perversity of opinion 
enters into men’s creed on this head, 
must in a great measure tincture their 
whole conduct; and I think it-can 
scarcely be denied, that the concep- 
tions of those who are biassed towards 
Calvinism, seem peculiarly calcu- 
lated to influence and keep alive a 
spirit of fanaticism, not altogether 
reconcileable with true charity and 
humility. Those who can work them- 
selves up to a persuasion, that, from 
all eternity they have been the de- 
signated vessels of the Divine favour, 
without any reference to their virtue, 
Vheir moral conduct, or even their 
faith, will naturally be elated witha 
fanatic presumption, little calculated 
to render them moral in their dealings, 
mild in their deportment, or submis- 
sive to those whom it has pleased 
Providence to place over them.” 

Severe as this remark upon the 
influential character of the Calvinistic 
system may seem, it would be no dif- 
ficult matter to prove the correctness 
‘of it by historical references ; for 
though, beyond all question, numbers 
who have professed their sincere be- 
liefin the quinquarticular points, were 
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men of ardent picty and humility, it 
cannot be denied, of the Calvinistic 
controvertists in general, that they 
have been distinguished in their dis- 
putations by the stern spirit of fatal. 
ism which they professed to believe, 
as the Roman orator said of the works 
which he read, ‘ Studiosus legerim 
seniio orationem meam illorum cantu 
quasi colorari.” “3 found my own com- 
positions coloured by their strains.” 

But to return to the subject of this 
memoir: In 1806, the bishup preached 
the anniversary sermon at the meeting 
of the charity-schools, before the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, in St. Paul’s cathedral. In this 
sermon, which was printed with the 
report of the Society, the guod prelate 
took occasion to enter somewhat mi- 
nutely into the want of places of wor- 
ship in the large outlying parishes 
of the metropolis, where the increase 
of the population obviously called for 
an additional number of churches and 
chapels. The observation produced 
a lively effect at the time, but owing 
to the pressure of the war, no plan 
adequate to the necessity could then 
be adopted by the government, and 
without that support, the benevolent 
suggestions of the bishop were hardly 
practicable. He had the pleasure, 
however, to see his ideas taken up 
actively, and on an extensive scale, 
both by parliament and the people. 

In the following year, bishop Fisher 
preached the Fast Sermon before the 
House of Lords, in Westminster Ab- 
bey ; and three months afterwards, on 
the death of that distinguished scholar, 
Dr. John Douglas, he was translated 
to the diocese of Salisbury. His 
lordship’s attention was now very 
much engaged in superintending the 
education of the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, an office of no ordinary magni- 
tude atany time,but in the presentcase, 
and uncer the peculiar circumstances 
of the royal family, it was rendered 
peculiarly difficult. The bishop, we 
know, had frequent trials, and some 
of them exceedingly painful ones too, 
for the exercise of his patience, inso- 
much, that nothing but a profound 
respect for his sovereign could have 
induced him to continue in the im- 
portant and honourable charge with 
which he was intrusted. By perseve- 
rance and mildness, indeed, he over- 
came most of tiie obstacles which, for 
a considerable time, embarrassed and 
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distressed him ; so that at length, the 
service, instead of being irksome, 
proved extremely pleasant. But here, 
for many reasons, suspenso pede incen- 
dere, as the siebject is of too delicate 
a nature to admit of farther detail. 

In February 1809, the bishop of 
Salisbury was called to preach the an- 
niversary sermon for the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel; and with this 
the list of his publications ends, for 
though no divine of his rank was bet- 
ter qualified to instract men from the 
press, as well as the pulpit, his in- 
vincible modesty was such, that no- 
thing but a compliance with establish- 
ed usage could have prevailed upon 
him to publish even the few discourses 
here enumerated. After a life of ac- 
tivity, but not oStentatiously devoted 
to the duties of his high station, this 
excellent prelate died at his house in 
Upper Seymoar-street, on Sunday, 
May 8th, 1825, and on the 16th his 
remains were interred, with appro- 
priate ceremony, in St. George’s cha- 
pel, Windsor. 

The benevolence of the good bishop 
was unbounded, and after his ad- 
vancement to the episcopate, he made 
it a rule to distribute a considerable 
portion of the revenues of each diocese 
to charitable uses. One proof of his 
uncommon disinterestedness appear- 
ed in his declining to renew the lease 
of the best manor belonging to the tem- 
poralities of the see of Salisbury, by 
which extraordinary sacrifice, the sam 
of thirty thousand pounds falls into 
the hands of his worthy friend and 
successor, bishop Burgess. The prin- 
cipal feature in the character of the 
late bishop, was the command of his 
temper. Though he suffered for a 
great portion of his life under severe 
bodily indisposition, he was seldom 
heard to complain; but endured pain 
with a peculiar placidity of manner, 
and even generally with a smile on his 
countenance. He appeared, indeed, 
to make it his first study, to raise his 
mind to such a state, that it should 
not partake of the irritability of the 
body ; and if a hasty expression ever 
chanced to escape him, it was instant- 
ly checked, and followed by an urbane 
expression, and an anxious desire to 
remove, by an act of kindness, any 
uneasiness that he might bave occa- 
sioned. 

In the course of his labours as an 
instructor, he constantly made it a 





point to mould the temper of his royal 
pupils according to that principle of 
self-command, which he had so emi- 
nently acquired for his own govern- 
ment. It is well known, that the 
Princess Charlotte was, at one period, 
of so very impetuous a disposition, as 
to occasion the bishop considerable 
trouble. At length, he desired Her 
Royal Highness to learn these lines of 
Pope’s Universal Prayer :— 
Teach me to feel another's wo, 
To hide the fault I see ; 
That mercy I to others shew, 
That mercy shew to me. 


Having fixed the stanzas strongly in 
the memory of the Princess, he beg- 
ged, that whenever she found her re- 
sentment rising against any one, to 
repeat the verse which she had learnt; 
and though sometimes youthful heat 
would get the better of the monition, 
yet generally the lesson had a good 
effect. ; 

At one time the bishop came into the 
room where the Princess was scolding 
with great vehemence a very young fe- 
male domestic, who stood trembling 
before her, without being suffered to 
stir out of the royal presence. The 
bishop having dismissed the poor 
culprit, whose offence was of the most 
trivial description, asked the angry 
Princess whether she had repeated 
the lesson which she had been taught. 
“No,” said she, ‘‘ I was in’ too great 
a passion to remember that, or any 
thing else.” The excellent preceptor 
then recited the lines, and applied 
them so forcibly to the occasion, that 
the Princess burst into tears, and 
spontaneously calling for the servant, 
asked her forgiveness in the most ten- 
der and feeling manner. 

With this anecdote we shall con- 
clude the biographical sketch that 
we have so feebly delineated, adding 
only, in the words of Lacian, nm 
ovrog padisa exawog atwe tut, ooog Tre 
pndev ef apyn wy, owe ere peya mpoeyw- 
pinoa, atvag apyn: ‘** Those chiefly are 
worthy to be commemorated, who 
have raised themselves by their merit 
to a high station, and, though obscure 
originally, have been deemed worthy 
of command.” 

Since the funeral, letters of adminis- 
tration have been granted by the Com- 
mons to Dorothea Fisher, widow and 
executrix of the bishop, by which it 
appears, that the personal property 
amounted to no more than £20,000. 
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APHORISMS EXTRACTED FROM THE 
WRITINGS OF THE REV. R. HALL, 


1,—Tue influence of religion on the 
heart depends not on the multiplicity, 
but on the quality of the objects. 

2.—The grandeur and efficacy of the 
gospel results not from an immense 
accumulation of little things, but from 
its powerful exhibition of a few great 
ones. 

3.—The unnecessary multiplication 
of articles of faith, gives a character 
of littleness to Christianity, and tends, 
in no sinall degree, to impress a simi- 
lar character on its professors. 

4.—Terms have been invented for 
the purpose of excluding error, or 
more accurately defining truth, to 
which the New Testamentis a stranger; 
and on these terms, associations and 
impressions ingrafted, which, in some 
instances, perhaps, little correspond 
with the divine simplicity of the 
gospel. 

5.—It is to the immoderate attach- 
ment to secular interest, the love of 
power, and the want of reverence for 
truth, not to the obscurities of revela- 
tion, we must impute the unhappy 
contentions among Christians. 

6.—There is an intimate connexion 
between the perception and relish of 
truth, and a right disposition of mind, 
that they have a reciprocal influence 
on each other, and that the mystery of 
faith can only be placed with safety 
in a pure conscience. 

7.—It is the business of the states- 
man to project for this world, of the 
Christian minister for eternity. The 
former proposes to improve the ad- 
vantages, and to mitigate the evils, of 
life ; the latter, the conquest of death, 
and the achievement of immortality. 

8.—* * *Antinomianism ; that thick- 
skinned monster of the ooze and the 
mire, which no weapon can pierce, no 
dicipline can tame. 

9.—The qualities of Antinomianism 
are, vulgarity of conception, paucity of 
ideas, a determined hostility to taste, 
science, and letters. It includes, with- 
in a compass which every hand can 
contain, and every tongue can utter, 
a system which cancels every moral 
tie, consigns the whole race to the 
extremes of presumption and despair, 
enacts religion on the ruins of mora- 
lity, and imparts to the dregs of stu- 
pidity all the energy of the most ac- 
tive power, © 





10.—Christianity will civilize, it is 
true, but it is only when it is allowed 
to develop the energies by which it 
sanctifies. 

11.—It may be inquired, whether 
all classes of Christians have not re- 
ceded from the standard, if not by the 
adoption of positive error, by a dis- 
proportionate attention to some parts 
of revelation? 

12.—Faith, considered as a mere 
speculative assent to the truth ofa di- 
vine testimony, may be looked upon 
as uniform or stationary; but when 
we consider it as a practical principle, 
as one of the graces of the Spirit, we 
perceive it to be, in common with 
others, susceptible of continual en- 
largement and increase. 

13.—In the degree of power which 
future and invisible realities exert 
over the mind, in the practical energy 
of what men profess to believe, in the 
promptitude and certainty with which 
it determines them to a correspondent 
conduct, there is the utmost diversity, 
even among those who believe with 
the heart. 

14.—The faith to which the scrip- 
tures attach such momentous conse- 
quences, and ascribe such glorious 
exploits, is a practical habit, which, 
like every other, is strengthened and 
increased by continual exercise. 

14.—It is nourished by meditation, 
by prayer, and the devout perusal of 
the scriptures ; and the light which it 
diffuses, becomes stronger and clearer 
by an unintercepted convérse with its 
object, and a faithful compliance with 
its dictates; as, on the contrary, it is 
weakened and obscured by whatever 
wounds the conscience, or impairs the 
purity and spirituality of the mind. 


Em 


POPERY AND UNITARIANISM. 


Mr. EpitTor. 
Sir,—Can you account for the singu- 
lar affection that has recently taken 
place between the Romanists and 
Unitarians? The fact is indisputable, 
for in several instances the two parties 
have associated together with uncom- 
mon familiarity, and paid one another 
most extraordinary compliments. The 
union is so much like that of Herod 
and Pilate, as to make one suspect the 
motives of both to be of a similar 
description, and that, though there is 
apparently nothing incommon between 
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them, they are alike actuated by a 
desire to pull down an establishment, 
the faith of which is at variance with 
their own. This is one of the para- 
doxical wonders of our planet-strieken 
times, when men of active minds seem 
to vie with each other in discovering 
new principles of moral action, and in 
exploding truths of oid date. Hence, 
we are told that the Roman Church 
was never either idolatrous or intoler- 
ant, and that to it the English people 
are actually indebted for the liberties 
they enjoy ; because the great charter 
was wrested from an arbitrary mo- 
narch by his Catholic subjects. 

That the‘ barons bold’ were papists, 
is most true, for there were no secta- 
ries in those days, and the whole 
western world was under the dominant 
rule of the tiara. But this particular 
history is rather unfortunate for the 
cause which it is cited to support; 
since the two factions, who coalesced 
against the king, were neither of them 
actuated by the noble principle of 
justice and freedom. The ecclesias- 
tics aimed at the aggrandizement of 
their order, and an exemption from 
all imposts ; while the barons strove 
to render themselves totally indepen- 
dent of the crown, and to have an ab- 
solute sovereignty over their vassals 
or tenantry of every quality. In this 
struggle for power, the Pope took a 
part, for his own emolument ; and laid 
the kingdom, as well as John, under 
an interdict, the consequence of which 
was, that religious service of every 
kind was suspended throughout Eng- 
land for the space of five years. 

During that frightful period, there 
was neither a sermon preached, nor 
baptism, mass, or any funeral cere- 
mony performed in all the land, so that 
the very form of religion was destroy- 
ed by the arbitrary act of the Head of 
the Church. It is true, that in this 
case, as in most others, good came 
out of evil; but no thanks are due 
either to the barons, the pope, or the 
clergy, for that beneficial result which 
the whole of them, as well as the 
miserable monarch himself, would 
have prevented, if they could. The 
same band of rebellious chieftains, 
who made their stand against John, 
sold three of the northern counties, 
Northumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Cumberland, to the king of Scotland, 
to enable them to make war upon their 





if not worse, they confederated with 
the Pope, to set Louis, the dauphin of 
France, upon the throne of England. 
How his. holiness contrived to cheat 
the one and the other, as the monkey 
did the twocats in the fable, by getting 
the crown surrendered to himself, is 
too notorious to need recital in this 
place. 

The present is called a thinking 
generation, but the spirit of inquiry, 
which is said to be spreading far and 
wide, seems to be of a headlong 
quality ; for while men are intent upon 
finding out new things, they appear to 
treat the lessons and examples of for- 
mer days as tales of idle import, that 
may be adapted to any argument, and 
rendered subservient to any purpose, 

That the Unitarians, of all people, 
should have discovered something 
harmless and amiable in the harsh 
features of popery, would seem very 
unaccountable, did we not know 
that extremes will occasionally meet, 
Therefore, as formerly, the leaders of 
that party proposed an alliance with 
the Mohammedans, on the simple 
basis of a reciprocal acknowledgment 
of the divine unity; setting aside all 
other articles of faith as of no mo- 
ment; so now their successors may 
be disposed to think that there is 
no essential difference between them 
and the Romanists, since, if the one 
have degraded the Messiah to a state 
of peccable humanity ; the othershave 
lowered his dignity as a mediator, by 
raising to the same rank a host of 
male and female saints, whose power- 
ful intercession, particularly that of 
the Virgin, is consideredas being, at 
least, equally efficacious with that of 
the Saviour of the world. Under 
these circumstances, the transit from 
Popery to Socinianism, and vice versa, 
is not so wonderful a thing’as, at first 
sight, might appear; and it merits 
notice, that many such changes have 
occurred in the present day, as well 
as in former times; the relation of 
which would be very serviceable as 
warnings against that latitudinarian- 
ism which invariably leads either to 
infidelity or superstition. Ww. 
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hands, with permission to make what 
us¢ of them I please, I purpose send- 
ing something each month, for inser- 
tion in your magazine. They consist 
of essays, poems, fragments, &c. some 
of which, you will perceive, display 
considerable ability, and will, no 
doubt, be acceptable to your readers. 


Your's, &c. L. 
Park-place. 


—_—— 


‘© ON BELIEF. 


“There are some persons in existence 
who are confident in every thing, hold- 
ing in contempt those who differ from 
them in opinion, and stigmatizing them 
as fools; but such conduct neither 
indicates a great mind, nor an ac- 
quaintance with that knowledge which 
constitutes a man wise and virtuous. 
The true philosopher, on the contrary, 
is diffident and modest; convinced of 
the difficulty of acquiring trne know- 
ledge, he never concludes rashly, nor 
opposes violently the opinions of 
others, feeling assured, that his capa- 
city, however great, is incapable of 
discovering the wonders of creation. 
Let man look into himself, and he will 
find sufficient to perplex his finite 
mind. It will be admitted, I think, 
that, generally, the effectis easier per- 
ceived than the cause that produced 
it. Man is the effect of some superior 
cause; if we cannot understand the 
effect, shall we presume to know the 
cause? If we.do not know what is the 
principle of life, or where it exists, 
shall we assert there is none? I would 
ask, what is the principle of life, and 
where is it to be found ? 

“We know that it often requires a 
combination of causes to produce ef- 
fects ; and we perceive the operation 
of some powerful principles, in giving 
life to animals and vegetables in all 
their varieties. Will any man be so 
bold as tu say, that'principles did not 
exist previously, because he could not 
perceive them? I submit, they must 
have existed prior to their being 
brought into action; but where? and 
-Shall those who cannot answer this 
question, assert, that they did not ex- 
ist? They might as well deny their 
own existence; but this they cannot 
do, because common sense, and com- 
mon observation, prevent it, and con- 
strain them to believe they are ani- 
mated creatures ;—it is thus I believe 
what I eannot account for. 
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“ We admit, that whatis percipient 
cannot be asleep,—that which is pas- 
sive cannot be active,—and that which 
has life cannot be said to be passive, 
for life carries with it the idea of ac- 
tion. But there are certain principles 
in passive matter, under certain opera- 
tions, that produce life: I ask, what 
are those principles? from whence 
derived? All the philosophers say, is, 
that they are inherent in matter, which 
some contend is eternal; they also 
admit, that themselves are finite and 
mortal beings, but forget that finite- 
ness can no more judge of and scan 
the power of infinity, than a machine 
can that of the mechanist, or a maggot 
that is produced by putridity (if it 
had the power. of speech) could tell 
the cause of its production. Is it 
not natural for man to believe, that a 
greater can control a less power? and 
is it not equally rational to believe, 
that the power which produces is su- 
perior to that produced? Is not the 
reason of man bounded to this earth? 
Yea; he cannot even explore the poles 
of his own planet. If such be the 
case, and the intellect of man is so 
limited, shall such creatures presume 
to arraign at the bar of human reason, 
the eternal Cause that produced, not 
only the planet on which he exists, 
but the spheres containing worlds 
farther than his sight (assisted by the 
greatest inventions man has produced) 
can desery, and all that is therein ? 
Did mighty man ever produce so small 
a thing as a blade of grass, without 
nature’s assistance? let him produce 
a cabbage-leaf, a flower, a worm, or 
any other living thing, and then he 
may say, he knows the principle of 
life. I shall be told that this is im- 
possible for man to perform; but why 
isit? Because his knowledge is bound- 
ed. But by whom is it bounded ? how 
came it so? If we cannot answer 
these questions, shall we deny the fact ? 
O vain man! view but the ephemera 
of the day, and the mighty workman. 
ship above,—think but for a moment 
on the flower that with the morning’s 
sun expands its beauteous leaves, and 
is snapt by some rude blast ere noon, 
and contrast its transient existence 
with eternity. O man, thy career is 
that of the flower; but thou hast an 
immortal soul, born for an eternity ! 
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( To be continued. ) 
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ESSAYS TO THE JEWS. 
(Continued from col. 644.) 

Essay VII.—Of the Privileges of the 
Seed of Abraham ; and first these of 
the Carnal Seed. 

Tue seed of Abraham included in the 

covenant which God made with him, 

being of a two-fold nature, namely, 
carnal and spiritual, and the blessings 
likewise two-fold; they would, hence, 
be enjoyed by all within its bonds, in 
exact correspondence to the particu- 
lar situation they held therein. The 
spiritual seed only, were capacitated 
to enjoy the spiritual blessings; but 
higher blessings than such as were of 

a carnal nature, could not possibly be 

enjoyed by the merely carnal seed. | 

As many of the carnal seed, however, | 

were evidently believers, and, conse- 

quently, included in the number of the 
spiritual seed also ; so they are to be 
viewed in the one capacity as well as 
in the other. In treating of the pri- 
vileges enjoyed by the carnal seed, 
therefore, we do not mean to.assert, 
that all the natural descendants of 
Abraham, included in the covenant, 
were only carnal ; but we mean to treat 
of such privileges only, as either were, 
or might be enjoyed by such as were 
only carnal, not, however, exclading | 
even the spiritual, as it regarded their. 
carnal and temporal concerns. 
Beginning with the first child of the 
promise, namely, Isaac, who was un- 








doubtedly one of the spiritual seed, 
we find that he was made heir of all | 
the carnal or earthly possessions that 
his father had. Abraham gave gifts 

to his other children, but Isaac was | 
counted the heir. | 

The Lord’s appeal respecting the 
character of Abraham, Gen. xviii. 19, | 
“For I know him, that’ he will com- 
mand his children and his household | 
after him, and they shall keep the way | 
of the Lord, to do justice and judg- | 
ment; that the Lord may bring upon | 
Abraham that which he hath spoken | 
of him,” shews, that his children and 
domestics, in addition to the good | 
things of this life, would be also bless- 
ed with the means of grace and suita- 
ble instruction. 

Not only did the natural seed of 
Abraham enjoy the double blessing of 
verbal instruction and good example, 
but they had God’s ordinances insti- 
tuted and dispensed among them; a 
kind of instruction peculiarly adapted 
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lated to convey the strongest and 
most lively impressions of the things 
signified to the mind. 

The rite of sacrificing, which was 
instituted from the beginning, was 
retained under the Abrahamic dispen- 
sation, and to continue till the great 
Sacrifice, to which they all referred, 
should be offered up; and which, by 
its efficacy, should so completely atone 
for the guilt of a lost world, as to 
render all further sacrificing unneces- 
sary. In this rite they were forcibly 
reminded of their guilt before God,— 
of the necessity of an atonement, dis- 
tinct from themselves,—of the awful 
demerit of sin, in the shedding of the 
blood of the innocent victim,—and of 
the inflexibility of divine justice, in 
demanding satisfaction either from 
the sinner himself or his surety, 

To this glorious and instructive rite, 
there was added, in the Abrahamic 
dispensation, that of circumcision. 
This was also a significant ordinance. 
As it consisted in the cutting off of the 
foreskin of their flesh,—was adminis- 
tered to every male throughout their 
generations,—and was first instituted 
when the promised Messiah was declar- 
ed to descend from the Joins of Abra- 
ham, and again abrogated when that 
promise came to be accomplished; so 
it fitly pointed out, first, that the pro- 
mised seed, or Saviour, should be a 
male,—then, that for sin, he should be 
cut off as a sin-offering in the flesh,— 
and lastly, thus marking his descent 
from Abraham, it would, of course, 
terminate in Him for whose sake alone 
it seems to have been appointed. It 
is granted, that the ordinance had a 
spiritual meaning, and was even “ the 
seal of the righteousness of the faith” 
which Abraham possessed in his un- 
circumcised state. But that even this 
did not exclude its relation or refer- 
ence to the Saviour, appears evident 
from the several statements in the 
book of Genesis. This rite was in- 
stituted when God promised, in a 
special manner, that Abraham should 
be the father of many nations, chapter 
xvii. But it was only through the 
Saviour, that this was to take place. 
Abraham was to be the father of the 
Saviour, according to the flesh; and 
to the Saviour was given the heathen 
for his inheritance, and the uttermost 
ends of the earth for a possession, 
Psalm ii. But when Abraham believed 
in the Lord, and had his faith counted 
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to him for righteousness, it was the 
promise fh a numerous seed, and heir, 
sprung of his own loins, that he believed, 
as is clear from the account in Gen. 
xv. Moreover, as this ordinance had 
a spiritual signification, and was fre- 
quently employed to denote the cir- 
cumcision of the heart, so every intel- 
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ligent Israelite, having access to come 
to the knowledge of this fact, would 
hence be admonished respecting the 
natural depravity and wickedness of | 
the heart, and the change necessary to 
be produced ere he could serve God 
with acceptance. 

Thus privileged were the Israelites 
during the patriarchal age, till the | 
time of Moses, whom God raised up | 
to work deliverance for his people, | 
and to institute a new and complete | 
system of laws, which might regulate | 
both their religious worship and civil | 
polity. The laws instituted by Moses | 
were various; but those delivered 
from mount Sinai hold the most con- | 
spicuous place. The ten command- | 
ments, of which those precepts consist, | 
though each of them be distinct from 
all the others, and are ranged under 
two distinct classes, have only one 
principle running through the whole ; 
this principle is Jove. On this princi- 
ple, therefore, rested the whole law of | 
Moses; not only the ten precepts ut- 
tered by Jehovah himself, and written 
with his own finger on two tables of 
stone, but equally all the other pre- 
cepts he authorized his servant to de- 
liver. All the prophets likewise ran 
in the same strain; and as for the 
new dispensation under which Chris- 
tians have the happiness to be placed, 
so much of this principle has it inter- 
woven with its various branches, that 
it may emphatically be denominated 
the dispensation of love. Whether, 
therefore, we examine the laws of the 
Israelites as regulating divine worship, 
or their conduct one to another, we 
find that love was the predominating 
principle which pervaded every part; 
and that the little selfish conceits and 
peculiarities on which men are ever 
prone to value themselves, and which 
extinguish every principle of extensive 
and universal benevolence, are nobly 
discarded, and the affections of the 
heart inculcated to be placed on their 
proper objects. As God is love, and 
as emanations of this heavenly princi- 








ple are remy ren 4 issuing from his 
throne; so he is to be loved supremely 
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above every other object, and other 
objects only in proportion as they 
imitate and resemble him. 

We might easily thus trace, in a 
general manner, the various privileges, 
both of a civil and religious nature, 
which must have been enjoyed by 
every Israelite. But as they will be 
seen to better advantage, by being 
brought into one view, in the case of 
the apostle Paul, we shall not prose- 
cute the general subject further, but 
shall attend to what this divinely in- 
spired person says of himself. Speak- 
ing of himself merely as a Jew, he 
says, Phil. iii. 4. “‘ Though I might 
also have confidence in the flesh,” 
namely, as the Judaizing teachers 
boasted to have by their descent from 
Abraham, “ therefore, if any other 
man thinketh that he hath whereof he 
might trust in the flesh, I more; cir- 
cumcised the eighth day, of the stock 
of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews; as touching 
the law, a Pharisee; concerning zeal, 
persecuting the church; touching the 
righteousness which is in the Jaw, 
blameless.” And again, still disput- 
ing with these false teachers, he says, 
2 Cor. xi. 21, 22. ‘* I speak as concern- 
ing reproach,” the reproach that those 
false teachers brought against Paul 
and his companions, ‘as though they 
had been weak. Howbeit,” says he, 
“‘wherein soever any is bold,” (I 
speak foolishly,) “I am bold also. 
Are they Hebrews? So am I. Are 
they Israelites? SoamI. Are they 
the seed of Abraham? Soam I,” &c. 
Their rights and privileges he yet 
further enumerates in chap. ix. of the 
epistle to the Romans, verse 4, 5. 
‘* Who are Israelites, to whom per- 
taineth tie adoption, and the glory, 
and the covenants, and the giving of 
the law, and the service of God, and 
the promises ; whose are the fathers, 
and of whom, as concerning the flesh, 
Christ came, who is over all, God 
blessed foi ever, Amen.” They are 
likewise said, chap. xi. 28, “ as con- 
cerning the gospel, to be enemies 
for the sake of the Gentiles,” (whose 
admission into the church they vehe- 
mently opposed,) “‘but as touching 
the election,” — the election, I pre- 
sume, of the seed of Abraham, first in 
the line of Isaac, and then that of 
Jacob, to be God’s peculiar people, of 
whom the Messiah was to come,—“ to 
be beloved for the fathers’ sake.” 
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These being the principal passages 
in which the rights and privileges of 
the Jewish people are enumerated, in- 
stead of going in search of more, as 
they are perfectly sufficient to prove 
the point we are upon, we shall rather 
make a few reflections upon those we 
have adduced. 

And first, respecting what the apos- 
tle relates of himself, it is particularly 
to be noticed, that every thing of which 
the most zealous, bigoted, and en- 
thusiastic Jew could possibly avail 
himself, in point of national and natu- 
ral distinction, is there circumstan- 
tially mentioned. He was circumcised 
the eighth day; of the stock of Israel ; 
of the tribe of Benjamin ; a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews; as touching the law, a 
Pharisee ; concerning zeal for the re- 
ligion and tradition of his fathers, per- 
secuting the church; and, as touch- 
ing the righteousness of the law, 
blameless. What had any of them 
more, in which they could glory? What 
account does the apostle now make of 
such distinctions? And what, not- 
withstanding, was his situation in 
the sight of God—of that God who 
looketh not on the outward appear- 
ance, but into the heart, and judgeth 
every one according to his real state? 
His privileges were indeed such as he 
once gloried in ; but now that he had 
obtained juster views of the matter, 
he considered himself as speaking 
foolishly, when, for the sake of argu- 
ment, he imitated others in their con- 
fident boasting,—and counted all but 
dung and dross, for the excellency of 
the knowledge of God in Christ Jesus. 
Had there been, therefore, any real 
spiritual advantage to have been ob- 
tained by a literal descent from Abra- 
ham, verily Paul, by bis-birth, was in 
a situation which bade the fairést for 
it. But of such a thing, he makes no 
mention. He only enumerates the 
various privileges io which all ac- 
knowledge he had a right by birth; 
but never once hints, as some system- 
makers have done, of his being a sub- 

ject of God’s covenant of grace by 
descent. Yea, he has avowed the 
contrary. He declares that he was 
alive, or imagined himself to be alive, 
as all men naturally do, without the 
law once ; but that, when the command- 
ment came, sin revived, and he died. 
He then saw himself to be a sinner 
and undone, without an interest in the 
Saviour. And thus were all his flat- 





tering ideas about lineal descent from 
Abraham, and the various privileges 
and blessings consequent thereupon, 
forced to give way to his own indivi- 
dual concern about religion, and to 
the glorious truth, that God was in 
Christ Jesus, reconciling the world 
unto himself, not imputing unto men 
their trespasses. 

It seems indeed to be undeniable, 
that, throughout the whole of these 
passages, natural descent is nothing, 
and can do nothing for a man’s eternal 
safety ; and that personal and indi- 
vidual interest in the blessings of sal- 
vation, obtained through the belief of 
the truth, is the only thing that can 
avail him. 

But while we would be thus guard- 
ed, respecting a subject unquestion- 
ably of the last importance, let none 
imagine, that we are hence for discard- 
ing all distinctions of this kind, or for 
undervaluing them as if not real bless- 
ings in themselves. By no means. 
We know that they are blessings, and 
that not of an inferior nature; and 
would to God we could duly appre- 
ciate them according to their real and 
intrinsic worth! Thousands of gold 
and silver, yea, kings and empires, 
are nothing, compared with the lot of 
that man, be his outward condition 
in this world what it may, who has ac- 
cess to become acquainted with the 
doctrines of his God and Saviour from 
his youth. This was the situation of 
the Israelites; and in this, I appre- 
hend, lay the chief of their privileges. 
The Jews had many advantages above 
the Gentiles; but most of all, as the 
apostle says, “in having the oracles of 
God committed to them,” Rom. iii. 2. 
To them also pertained the adoption, 
and the glory, and the covenant, and 
the giving of the law, and the service 
of God, and the promises ; and as 
these were all emblematical in their 
nature, so, when rightly understood, 
they were a source of the richest spi- 
ritual blessings to the soul. But to 
become thus acquainted with them, 
every Israelite surely had access. 
They had line upon line, and precept 
upon precept ; here a little, and there 
alittle. To them God spoke at sun- 
dry times, and in divers manners, by 
his prophets. And those messengers 
of the Most High were not only com- 
missioned to deliver new revelations, 
but to expound and enforce those al- 
ready given, The service of God too, 
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in which the daily sacrifice, and the 
three annual feasts, the ablutions and 
purifications, &c. were to be puncta- 
ally observed, were all calculated to 
convey instruction to the mind. The 
wise, righteous, and impartial laws, 
likewise, which were to regulate their 
civil polity, were none of the least 
of blessings. Wise laws, even from 
men, from inspired prophets and 
others, in whom was the fear of the 
Lord, would give such a tone to all 
their public concerns, that the bless- 
ing could not but be sensibly felt. But 
to have immediate access to God him- 
self, and in all cases of emergency 
which proved too hard and difficult for 
them, to the symbols of his glorious 
presence which he had placed among 
them, what an additional blessing was 
this! Deliverance from the Egyptian 
yoke too, their preservation in the 
wilderness, and their settlement in 

Canaan, with all the blessings connect- 

ed with it, were so many privileges 

gratuitously bestowed upon them. 
Thus have we enumerated some of 
the privileges of the carnal seed of 

Abraham ; and though several of them 

have been of a spiritual and religious 

nature, yet are they all of such a de- 
scription as can be properly enough 
enjoyed by those who are only carnal. 

The mere external enjoyment of any 

of the blessings we have enumerated, 

does not necessarily imply the actual 
possession of internal grace; and 
therefore, as every Israelite had access 
to the former, but those only who 
were spiritual to the Jatter; so the 
distinction we have here stated is far 
from being without foundation. Of 
this, more, however, in our next essay, 
when we come to treat of the privi- 
leges of the spiritual seed. 

( To be continued. ) 

et Ze 
THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 
(Continued from col. 609.) 

No, XXI.—Some Account of the Luna- 
rians, by the Author of ‘A Journey to 
the Planet Mercury.” 

‘* The moping idiot, and the madman gay.” 
CRABBE. 
It is generally asserted and believed, 
that the inhabitants of the moon are 
all mad; and as madness is most fre- 
quently displayed ina raving, ranting, 
toaring course of conduct, it is in- 
ferred that the Lunarians are a people 
running about their planet like fren- 
zied demons, and tearing one another 
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to pieces, like wild beasts. This in- 
ference is very erroneous. They may 
be all. mad,—bereft of their proper 
senses,—that I allow; but of what is 
ealled stark madness, I saw very 
little while I lived among them ; and 
if all the people in that place are really 
mad, there are more crazy people on 
the earth than mankind generally are 
aware of. If the Lunarians be in 
their right senses, then the general 
belief of the world must be considered 
of none account, and the term madness 
will want a definition. I shall, there- 
fore, in order to fix that term, and, in 
spite of the imputation which such a 
consideration casts upon men reputed 
wise, consider all the people I beheld 
on the moon, as really and truly—mad. 

The first mode in which I shall consi- 
der Junar madness as displayed, is, by 
drunkenness; for most of the Lunarians 
are excessively drunken. Isaw some 
people even rolling about the streets, 
because they knew not what they were 
doing—and all was the effect of in- 
toxication. Some there were, who, 
for days together, neither spoke intel- 
ligibly, nor at all acted with common 
sense, when a fit of drunken madness 
came over them; whilst others made it 
a constant practice, on most evenings 
of their lives, so to drench themselves 
with some inebriating spirit, as daily 
bereft them of their senses, and re- 
duced them to the condition of natural 
brute beasts. If this be not madness, 
1 know not what is. 

The inhabitants of the -moon are re- 
markably passionate. They indulge 
all their passions to such an extent, 
that the indulgence amounts to fury. 
Thus, the impetuosity of anger was so 
displayed, that a man under its in- 
fluence would personally injure his 
nearest and dearest friend, and also 
barbarously beat his wife or his chil- 
dren. The power of filthy desire and 
lustful appetite was so great, that 
people would overleap the bounds of 
modesty, and break through the bonds 
of justice, to ravage, like beasts, the 
fields of innocence and perfection. 
Some men, I observed, who, by the 
sensible and good, should only be 
considered as horrid and uncivilized 
monsters—men, whose sole employ- 
ment seemed to be, the dragging of 
what was fair into the mire and the 
dirt, and placing destruction’s rathless 
hand upon what was meant to minis- 
ter to comfort and joy, and turning 
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purity and contentment into mere 
devilry. I have seen people mad with 
fear, mad with anticipation, mad with 
hatred, and, in short, have learnt, that 
a man may make himself crazy by the 
unchecked influence of any passion. 

I will tell a tale.—-There lived an 
individual at the bottom of one of 
those deep pits which are so common 
in the moon, (for the purpose of as- 
cending from, and descending into 
which, the inhabitants use iron wings, 
who was remarkably passionate, and 
whose anger was accustomed to settle 
down into revenge. One day, as I 
stood near the place where he dwelt, 
an enemy of his was observed by him 
not far distant, and he, forgetful of his 
wings, which had been left behind 
him in his house, ran furiously after 
his foe, who, having his wings on, im- 
mediately ascended into the air. The 
passionate man pushed his course 
unthinkingly up the side of the pit, 
(which was nearly perpendicular,) and 
had not gone more than two hundred 
yards, when, frem the force of his 
passion, and the greatness of his exer- 
tion, he fell down dead. If Horace 
had written his odes in the moon, in- 
stead of “Ira furor brevis est,” he 
would most properly have said, *‘ Jra 
furor longus est,” if the latter mode of 
expression did not destroy all the 
prosody of the line. 

I saw another species of insanity, 
which I will cal] the madness of money- 
getting, and I will notice two ways in 
which it was displayed. 

There were persons who bore an 
outwardly fair character, and were 
gencrally reputed to be praiseworthy 
men, and who never launched out 
into any frenzied expression of their 
malady, but who, if their hearts were 
inspected, would be found bending 
the whole force of their souls to this 
one point—how they might get most 
money,—how heap together most trea- 
sure. The craziness of such conduct 
is seen in the neglect of higher sources 
of gratification, in order to draw from 
this muddy spring. 

On the other part, there were those, 
who deprived themselves of all grati- 
fication, bodily and mental, steeled 
their hearts to every benevolent feel- 
ing, lost the respect of all who knew 
them, and only gained universal con- 
tempt, in order to be rich men ; whose 
want of sense appeared in their volun- 
tary scantiness of apparel, in the small 





quantity of food they ate, and the 
filth and misery of the houses in which 
they dwelt.— Need I say, that such a 
character isa madman? 

In our world, pleasure means, or 
should mean, that amusement which 
recreates the senses, and conduces to 
their improvement; but in the moon, 
even pleasure is insanity. Her vota- 
ries pursue her till they are weary of 
pursuit, and yet, amid all their weari- 
ness, pursue her still. It would be 
toil for any common man, night after 
night, to deprive himself of rest, in 
order to compass some object, even if 
it conduced to his profit or benefit; 
but when neither profit nor bencfit is 
concerned, when, for amusement, and 
that alone, beings frequent places of 
entertainment, theatres, ball-rooms, 
and gambling-houses, night after night, 
whilst their heads and hearts ache 
each day succeeding; are they not 
mad? To illustrate,— 

Extract from the journal ofa fashion- 
able Lunarian :— 

“Tuesday morning. — Went, last 
night, to Jackdall’s (a fashionable 
hotel) with some select friends,—got 
soundly drunk,—very ill this morning, 
obliged to doctor myself with soda- 
water, anchovies, &c.—have the head- 
ache dreadfully,—can hardly see out 
of my cyes, my face is so swollen,— 
begin to look pale and emaciated,— 
bad sign; but what can I do? 

‘** Noon.— Been dunned all the time 
I stayed in the house this morning,~— 
went to Tom Tricksey’sto drive away 
ennui by laughter, — laughed till 1 
cried ; and as I walked along the street 
from his house, cried in good earnest, 
—went to see what is called the most 
celebrated picture gallery in the planet, 
yawned seventy-four times while I 
staid in the rooms,—went to see the 
flying monkeys in Novelty-row ; wish- 
ed the monkeys at the earth, where 
they say wisdom dwells; but, alas! 
she left us long ago;—came home,— 
and here I am. 

“‘ Eight o’clock.—Just had my din- 
ner,—feel as heavy about the belly, 
as Lam about the heart,—dropt asleep 
three times while reading a most in- 
teresting romance,—Bah !—a parcel 
of women-kind been bothering me 
about poetry,—swore at myself six- 
teen times, because I had nothing to do. 

“Three o’clock, Wednesday morn- 
ing.—Been at theatre,—sick, tired, 
jaded,—knew I should have no plea- 
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sure in going, and yet went,—had the 
strings of my heart well jarred, with 
stale nonsensica! conversation, which 
I had heard many a time before,— 
joined in an expedition, for excitation’s 
sake; bepummelled three watchmen ; 
got well bruised myself, and was 
laughed at into the bargain,—felt as 
sore as—as the goddess of thrashing 
herself, if there be such a deity.” 

N. B.—I chose this extract, be- 


cause it contains an account of the | 


only whole day I could find, whose in- 
cidents were noted down. The days, 
generally began, in the accounts which 
I found kept of them, about noon, and 
some of them at dinner time.— 

So much for the Lunarians. I will 
conclude with two observations. 

I am irresistibly Jed, most mourn- 
fully to deplore the condition of the 
people of whom I have been writing, 
in one respect. Through the whole of 
their planet, there is not so much as 
one lunatic asylum to be found. The 
crazy inhabitants wander about, and 
practise their various absurdities 


without restraint: but as we, on the 
earth, are very differently situated ; as 
we have mad-houses fur those who 
may be unfortunately bereft of their 


senses, and different places in such 
houses for the different degrees of the 
malady, it would be but a reasonable 
conclusion to suppose, that if the va- 
rious classes of character to which I 
have formerly alluded, existed below, 
they would all be confined in the 
places which each degree of their dis- 
eases required. 

There is no more plentiful source of 
gratitude, than that which is opened 
by a comparison of our condition with 
that of those whose privileges are in- 
ferior to ours; and therefore the ob- 
servation I have last made, should 
lead us to be unfeignedly thankful for 
the mercies we enjoy in the article of 
mad-houses, which ought to contain 
all persons such as those above allud- 
ed to; and as this is an age of specu- 
lation, I think it would be no bad 
plan to fit out an expedition to the 
moon, and also to any other planet that 
contained such characters as are to be 
found in her, in order to build lunatic 
asylums for the confinement of crazy 
people of all stations and ages. 

I said something at the commence- 
ment of this paper, about fixing the 
term madness. From the instances 
which followed, I think that we may 








very reasonably conclude, that in the 
same degree in which a man does not 
use his reason and his sense, he is 
mad. To act unreasonably, is to act 
without sense ; to be without sense, is 
to be insane. 

When a man acts insensibly, he 
displays his want of reason in many 
diflerent ways. Thus, we have in the 
obstinate and stupid man, a paraliel 
to the melancholy madman; for, as 
the latter sits always in moody silence, 
so the former displays his insensibi- 
lity by remaining heedless of the right, 
and stupidly attached to the wrong. 

The man of gaiety, who has nothing 
more than silly and unmeaning non- 
sense to recommend him, and who em- 
ploys himself only in the imitation of 
the airs of a man of fashion, levelling 
himself by folly to the standard of an 
ape or a parrot, may be compared, 
without injustice, to the idiot, whose 
laughter is senseless, and whose in- 
sanity is joyfulness: and the furious 
man, who loses reason in the whirl- 
pool of his passions; or who, in pur- 
suing an object, forgets that he pur- 
sues it beyond the boundaries of rec- 
titude, and becomes, when carried 
away by his feelings, araving monster 
and an afflictive scourge; may be 
likened, not unjustly, to that poor 
maniac, whose insanity has given him 
additional strength, and whose curses, 
and ravings, and roarings tell the la- 
mentable extent of his madness. 

( To be continued. ) 
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OF THE CULTIVATION OF THE APPLE- 
TREE. 
( Concluded from col. 615. ) 
It is not my intention to write a dis- 
sertation on the diseases of trees, yet 
the mention of one or two more will 
not be amiss, although one is so far 
from being a cause of sterility, that it 
is often a cause of premature, if not 
increased, fruitfulness. This is, the 
Canker,—which consists in an ulcera- 
tion of the bark of one side of a 
branch, and extends, perliaps com- 
mences, in the wood near the pith. 
When this seizes on a tree of luxuri- 
ant growth, in which it is most come 
mon, a usual effect is to cause the 
branch in which it is seated, to be- 
come more productive. This effect is 
easily explained. If, as has already 
been remarked, the luxuriant forma- 
tion of woodbuds prevents the forma- 
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tion or elaboration of fruit, whatever 
stops this inordinate action, by inter- 
cepting the sap, and decreasing the 
irritability, has the contrary effect of 
bringing on the formation of fruitbuds. 
But, though the first effects of canker 
be rather favourable than otherwise, 
the subsequent consequences are in- 
jurious ina high degree; and therefore 
whatever tends to prevent its occur- 
rence, or, which is more easily accom- 
plished, to obviate its ill effects, must 
be of benefit to the tree, Observation 
of the state of orchards in general, 
enables us to ascertain another cir- 
cumstance, to which a deficiency of 
the crop may often be imputed. When 
trees have been suffered to grow at 
random for several years, they get 
very full of long and slender branches; 
which, shutting out the air and light 
from the interior parts, cause the ex- 
tremities alone to be productive of 
fruit. They thus become liable to 
injury from storms, although in differ- 
ent ways, according to the season at 
which the gale may happen. The ex- 


tremities of the branches, by being 
beat one against another, are deprived 
of their bark, and thus effectually de- 
stroyed; or at a more advanced period, 


the same cause deprives them of their 
bloom or young fruit, with a still 
further destruction of the bearing 
branches. This is far from being an 
unfrequent cause of unfruitfulness ; 
and finally, I must add another, which 
perhaps of itself is not of much avail, 
but usually contributes its aid, where 
the other causes are found in opera- 
tion. This is the moss, or rather 
lichen, an order of plants that rarely 
flourishes on the ground, but is often 
found clothing with its singular fronds 
the bare stone, or trunks and branches 
of not very flourishing trees. That 
these parasitic plants extract any 
thing from the stones or trees on which 
they grow, is not very probable ; and 
therefore the injury which they do 
must arise from the effect they have 
in keeping the bark from the action of 
the light and air, and also in offering 
a shelter to the insects, which in these 
seasons prey upon the blossom, bud, 
and fruit. It also appears to me, that 
besides these hurtful effects, the pre- 
sence of lichens on the bark of trees is 
a sign of another kind of evil, that has 
not been much noticed by naturalists 
or agriculturalists. 

It is well known that the bark is a 
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principal organ of the circulation of 
the sap, and that its inner portion, or 
liber, is the source from whence the 
new layers of wood, that increase the 
bulk of the tree, are derived. To the 
perfect production of these effects, it 
is necessary that there should be a 
free transmission through its pores ; 
and hence, when an old stock has a 
new graft inserted into it, if the old 
and dead layers of bark be not cut off, 
and the living portion exposed, it will 
die; but if this be done, the grafting 
is likely to succeed, If the activity of 
the living powers of the bark be suffi- 
cient to cast off this exfoliation of the 
external cuticle, the lichens and 
mosses must drop with it; and hence 
a freedom from them may be regarded 
both as a mark of health and a cause 
of it. 

From the enumeration I have made 
of the causes that render apple-trees 
unproductive, it appears, that in di- 
recting our efforts towards improve- 
ment, the following objects must be 
kept in view:—the trees shonld be 
kept from producing such an inordi- 
nate crop as may disable them from 
continuing a prolific action ;—morbid 
delicacy must be obviated, by which 
they are made liable to the impres- 
sions of disease, or changes of the 
weather;—they must be kept so thin 
of branches, as that the air and light 
may penetrate to all parts, whereby: 
the whole tree, as well within as with- 
out, may be made productive ;—and 
that by pressing on one another, es- 
pecially when agitated by the wind, 
the fruit and branches may not be 
injured ;—still further to insure -this 
effect, the stock and principal branches 
should be rendered as stiff as possible, 
and the extreme branches should be 
made to taper very visibly, whereby 
they alone would have any very sensi- 
ble motion. Another material object 
is, to secure an annual supply of new 
branches, by which the life of the tree 
will be mach extended, the regularity 
of bearing provided for, the effects of 
disease obviated, and a provision 
made against accidents. 

But before I proceed to mention the 
plan by which these indications may 
be answered, it is necessary that I 
should endeavour to remove a com- 
mon impression that rests on the minds 
of cultivators, that manure is all that 
is necessary to make orchards to be 
as productive as we can wish. Who- 
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ever will notice the state of the soil In what I have said on the subject 
with which manure hasregularly been | of manure, I do not wish to under- 
mixed in the common mode, must be | value the application of nutriment to 
convinced that the effect of rain is not | the minute ramification of the roots of 
to cause it to sink deeper in the earth, | trees. This is of muchservice, partly 
and, therefore, that whatever expecta-| from the manure itself, and partly 
tions are built on this method of ap- | from the loosening of the earth with 
plying it, will be disappointed. In| which it.must be accompanied. But 
illustration of this, I have a tree, now, | where the trees are large, itis scarcely 
from the time of its being grafted, | possible to dig so low down; and if 
about the age of thirty years, which | done once, it will not be done often; 
grows in a garden in a deep soil, that | whereas by the method proposed, a 
has been regularly and plentifully | permanent effect will be obtained; 
manured. For some years it grew | and it may be repeated as often as it 
well, and bore plentifully a crop of| is desired, with little trouble or ex- 
fine fruit; it then ceased to throw| pense. 

forth new branches, so that no new From what has been said, it will 
wood was obtained in several years; | readily be perceived, that pruning is 
it then began to bear fruit very regu-| the method by which I expect to ob- 
larly every second year, which was a/| tain the advantages here specified. 
year of plenty; in the intermediate | Such is the case; but the mode of 
season, scarcely an apple was pro-| conducting this operation diflers ma- 
duced. The fruit then began to dwin-| terially from that which I have com- 
dle in size; and at last, their growth | monly seen practised. It will be 
was so stunted, that they would crack | readily allowed, that whatever parts 
on the trees as if cut with a knife, the | of a tree are formed and elaborated 
incisions being very commonly as deep | when its vital action is first restor- 
as the core. This tree did not increase | edin the spring, are more likely to 
in girth or the extent of its branches| be strong and healthy than those 
for several years; in which it was a| which make their appearance when 
singular contrast to a tree of much | the vigour of the plantis nearly ex- 
younger date, that. stood at some dis- | hausted, and the leaves, the organs by 
tance from it in shallower ground, that | which the sap is formed for nse, are 
had not had the advantage of manure; | becoming rigid and inactive. Accord- 
but which had been treated in the | ingly, the buds on that part of a new- 
method I shall presently describe. At | formed branch, which is nearest the 
last, tired with seeing the former tree | root, have the greatest portion of 
produce but once in two years, and| vitality, and give forth the best 
that ‘too a crop, though sufficiently | branches. At the end ‘of the year, 
numerous, yet consisting of apples | after they have done this, my method 
scarcely exceeding nutmegs in size, I | is, to cut off the straight or leading 
began to apply the knife with a very branch close to the place where the 
liberal hand. The effect was apparent | lowest or first lateral shoot is given 
in the first year; it was decisive in | off. When, in the spring, this lateral 
the second; and now the tree is full shoot assumes its action, it is with 
of luxuriant branckes, and ibe fruit | vigour, which is propagated along the 
has shewn a disposition to become of | whole line of growth to the roots, so 
an increased size. It is a singular | that an evident increase in the size of 
spectacle to see the effect which this | the trunk is the result. 

renovation Of energy makes inatree| It will depend on various causes, 
thus operated on. Branches which, whether this process of pruning shall 
for several years, had not increased | be repeated in every following year ; 
in size, and whose bark had grown | or whether, as seems preferable, an 
dry and rigid, expand with such force interruption shall not occasionally 
as to rend asunder the rind as if it | take place for the space of a year, or 








had been divided with a knife. The | even, perhaps, in extraordinary cases, 
place where this mark of increased | for two. If, inthe mean while, a well- 
circulation occurs, is commonly in the | looking shoot has been produced be- 
branches between the main stock and | low the former selected branch, it is 
the small twigs, and it is usually di- | preserved, and all above it, including 
rectly below and on the under side of | even the space left below the former 
the giving off of a branch. pruning, is removed. This, however, 
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is not very frequently to be done, as 
it would interfere too much with 
the formation of fruit buds; but the 
branches at the extremities are con- 
stantly to be thinned, on the same 
principle of leaving those that project 
from the side, and removing those 
which are a straight forward continna- 
tion of the principal stem. After the 
continuance for a few years of the 
latter course, it will appear, that the 
bearing extremities are removing fur- 
ther and further from the stock, and 
that they are susceptible of a very 
extended motion when acted on by the 
wind. The former practice is then 
again to be resorted to; and as some 
promising branch will by this time be 
found projecting at the side of the 
former, much nearer to the stock, this 
is to be made the leading branch ; and 
the former, with all its fruit-bearing 
twigs, is to be taken off close to where 
the selected leader is given off. At 
the first view, this will appear to make 
very great havoc in the tree, and to 
reduce very considerably the quantity 
of the expected fruit. This, however, 
will not in reality be the case. On the 
contrary, I have found, that however 
great the deficiency may at first ap- 
pear, it is very soon supplied ; inso- 
much that I have known a tree thus 
treated to contain a much greater 
number of branches than those which 
had been left to grow without being 
meddled with; and to bear at the same 
time a regular crop of fruit. For 
though by the removal of the branches 
less blossom is displayed in the 
spring, yet an equal crop of fruit, and 
that too of an increased size, is the 
result. I have never suffered the 
size of the branch to be a sufficient 
reason against its removal, when this 
was called for on other accounts; for 
the growth becomes so rapid, that the 
wound is soon healed over. Whena 
tree has been treated in this manner 
fer several years, it will be perceived 
that some of the main branches, or 
those which divide from the trunk, 
are disposed to continue a vigorous 
growth; while others shew little dis- 
position to increase in size, and throw 
off no lateral shoots. The latter are 
then removed, andthe former suffered 
to go on unencumbered. 

For a year or two after a tree has 
been first grafted, it is usual to shorten 
the branches, to cause them to pro- 
duce new shoots. This practice, how- 

80.—VOL, VII. 





ever, should not be continued in its 
advanced growth; and whether the 
part removed be no larger than a crow- 
quill, or of the size of the hand- 
wrist, it is to be taken off close to an- 
other branch; by which precaution, 
an undue formation of unprolific 
shoots is prevented. The season of 
the year when all this work is to be 
done, conduces to the same effect. 

The only time proper for pruning 
the apple-tree is between the fall of 
the leaf and its development in the 
spring. Other periods, it is true, will 
not interfere with the health of the 
tree, but they had better be avoided, 
as rather interfering with the forma- 
tion of fruit buds. The instrument with 
which the work is to be accomplished, 
is also of consequence. The small 
branches may be removed with a 
knife, but it will not do for those that 
are larger, and the saw is highly im- 
proper. I would strongly recommend 
a chisel, which should be fixed to a 
long handle, and used with a wooden 
mallet. The trees which I have been 
accustomed to treat in this way, (a 
way that has sometimes been denomi- 
nated unmerciful,) are those which are 
either young, or of middle age. With 
them it succeeds admirably, as it not 
only increases their vigour, but, if 
Lord Bacon be correct, lengthens 
their lives. But with trees that have 
been left to grow without interruption 
until they have become old, it does 
not appear to succeed so well. My 
experience with them does not ex- 
ceed four or five years; but in that 
space of time, it has somewhat dimi- 
nished their fruitfulness, without add- 
ing much to their vigour; a circum- 
stance that perhaps may be easily ac- 
counted for, as old habits may be as 
difficult to change in them as in the 
human body. 

J. Covcu,* F.L.s. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE TREATMENT OF 
INSANE PERSONS, 


Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—Since I wrote my last letter for 
the Imperial Magazine, (vol. vi. col. 
1118,) I have had ample opportunities 
of investigating the subject upon 
which my thoughts have been for many 
years intensely engaged. And though 
in my own practice I have had addi- 





* Not “ Gouch,” as in No, 79. col. 609.) 
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tional cause for confidence in the sys- 
tem of treatment I have taken so 
much pains to recommend to others, 
yet, in the general history of the treat- 
mont of insanity, I have heard and 
known of mueh that was strongly to 
be deprecated and regretted. 

With a paucity of experienced 
writers upon what is highly important 
to human happiness in general, and to 
thousands-in particular, it is natural 
for those who have spoken with the 
assurance of trath, and the feelings of 
philanthropy, to look for respectful 
attention ; and while I feel grateful for 
many most honourable testinionies in 
my favour, I have several times lately 
had cause for regret, on finding a direct 
opposite practice prevail, producing 
the most deplorable results, with those 
who could not but know the practice 
I had recommended, and the success 
of it, and who could not be acquaint- 
ed with the merits of any other. 

Like many others, I may be too 
much inclined to teach, and too little 
disposed to learn; I have therefore the 
less cause for being chagrined by 
opinions being given adverse to my 
own. I have been lately informed of 
a very learned physician, and one who 
has seen much of insanity, stating 
positively, in the face of alearned op- 
position, that insanity is not a curable 
disease, and that medical practice is 
entirely useless in the treatment of it. 
I have known other physicians, whose 
treatment of the disease was extremely 
violent, both medically and morally, 
as if to verify the opinion of those who 
contend that nothing should be done 
bat permitting the disorder to take its 
own course; and this, too, in direct 
opposition to the positive opinion, that 
a gentle, but unremitting, attention to 
medical, as well as moral, treatment 
is highly necessary to the best comforts 
of the patients while under the influ- 
ence of the disease, as well as for the 
best means of recovery from it; and 
while some, under a judicious union 
of the medical and moral means, have 
safely and perfectly recovered from 
this sore malady, others have sunk 
into the most deplorable madness, or 
the most incurable mental imbecility, 
entirely owing to the neglect of both. 
And while so many have become the 
victims of this disease, their poverty 
preventing the means of recovery 
being procured for them; numbers of 
the rich have sunk into an equally de- 





plorable state, owing to the pride of 
their relations, who only considered 
how they might avoid notoriety, and 
personal ineonvenience to themselves, 
under the vain fear of the world know- 
ing that they were related to an insane 
person. Many there surely are, whose 
motives cannot be doubted, upon a 
near and dear relative being afflicted 
with mental disease, who yet have so 
much of vacillating indecision, that it 
is rendered inveterate, if not incurable, 
by delay alone. While many are kept 
from the timely means of recovery by 
the wicked designs or disgusting apa- 
thy of those who should have been 
their active protectors, many there 
are, who, having dear relations visited 
by insanity, are as much to be pitied 
as the patients are, so very acute are 
their sufferings; thus proving the 
dreadfal inroads mental diseases often 
make into the cireles of domestic hap- 
piness, exclusive of what the patients 
themselves undergo ; and indeed much 
as is said of the dreadful evils of in- 
sanity, much as it has been described 
in terms of horror, those only who 
have been actual sufferers from it, or 
who have been situated as I have, can 
have any true conception of the misery 
it produces. But a great share of its 
evils arise from the superstitious and 
ignorant notion of its being disgrace- 
ful—hence concealment, and conse- 
quent delay in the application of pro- 
per means of recovery, if they are 
ever resorted to—but more frequently 
from highly improper and unnecessary 
coercion and measures of aggravation, 
which render it incurable. 

If the world could be brought to 
think insanity no more disgraceful 
than the gout, its evils would be great- 
ly diminished, and we should soon 
hear little of its being incurable; for 
the best means of recovery would then 
be patronized, instead of building 
large prisons, all over the kingdom, 
for the confinement of the most numer- 
ous classes of the insane, and in which, 
if the best means of recovery were not 
overlooked, they are most egregiously 
mistaken. Is itto be supposed thata 
disease, the liability to which seems 
interwoven with the best capabilities 
of human nature, can be subdued by 
the mandates of a new law, in which 
the best means of recovery were never 
recognized’? Can any thing be more 
preposterous than a !faw to transfer 
lunatic patients from the asylums of 
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Liverpool. and Manchester to the 
Lancashire county asylum, for the 
purposes of cure? In the two first 
institutions, which are in part sup- 
ported by charitable contributions, 
we may at least expect experience in 
the treatment of the disease, with the 
attention ef first-rate medical know- 
ledge. What advantages does the 
latter afford, except those derived 
from strong locks, and bars, and high 
walls, as a means of security ? 

Fresh cases of insanity are, it ap- 
pears, lodged at the Liverpool and 
Manchester asylums, till there is a 
sufficient number to make a lead for 
the Lancashire asylum. So, trans- 
ports at our county gaols accumulate, 
till there is a lead of them for the 
hulks. I have known these removals 
of the insane produce the most heart- 
piercing horrors in the feelings of the 
unfortunate objects of them, as if 
criminals for transportation. And 


here { could wish to ask, whether any 
county asylums have hitherto been 
the means of diminishing the number 
of incurable lunatics in their respec- 
tive counties? for if they have not 
done this, they have done nothing, or 


worse than nothing; they have done 
mischief by their expenses. I should 
hope that the Nottingham asylum 
had done good, it having been so well 
attended, and having been so much 
supported by voluntary contributions 
as to give itthe character of a charita- 
bie institution; but it would prove 
satisfactory to be informed, that the 
number of incurable insane paupers 
has diminished in the county of Not- 
tingham‘since the establishment of its 
asylum. Be that as it may, I know a 
county, in which the number of its in- 
curable pauper lunatics is three times 
what it was at the time of opening its 
most grand and highly appointed asy- 
lum, about seven years ago, if we are 
to take the reports of it to be correct, 
as given by its managers. And as it 
does not appear that there has been 
any inerease of fresh cases, at most, 
not any of consequenee, the alarming 
increase of incurables must be imputa- 
ble to the operation of the county asy- 
lum law ; it being notorious, that a 
less proportion of those visited by in- 
sanity, and subjected to the county 
asylum law, have recovered, than did 
recover previously ; and this may be, 
without justifying any imputation upon 
the treatment in the asylum, the pa- 
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tients of the pauper class being so 
generally rendered incurable before 
they enter its doors. 

Before there was a county asylum, 
if a poor man became insane, almost 
immediate application was made to 
the officer of his parish, and in most 
instances almost immediate medical 
help was afforded; and in a much 
larger proportion, I am persuaded, 
than what recover now, this first help 
proved effectual for the removal of the 
disease ; and where it did not, the pa- 
tient was-submitted to the most re- 
putable and experienced treatment, 
under which ultimate recovery gene- 
rally took place. 

Under the operation of the county 
asylum law, if a poor man becomes 
insane, his friends conceal it as long 
as possible, being in fear of the county 
asylum; and when, from necessity, a 
disclosure takes place, there must be 
considerable delay before the proper 
authority is obtained to remove him; 
and the removal itself is almost sure 
to cause great irritation, and aggra- 
vate the complaint, so that, in a ma- 
jority of cases, the patients are in- 
curable Before their arrival at the ap- 
pointed place for cure. Would there 
be any harm in admitting the really 
insane without any delay ? or any au- 
thority but what humanity would sanc- 
tion? is there any other law in ex- 
istence to prevent the timely. applica- 
tion of the proper remedies for. a 
serious disease, and to exclude all 
others ? 

While I am blessed with life, and 
health, and power, I will never cease 
to declare, that insanity is, in almost 
every instance, a perfectly curable 
disease, by the use of proper: and 
timely means, and that the best treat- 
ment, as it regards the cure, is’ such, 
and such only, as is most ealculated to 
render the patients comfortable while 
under process of cure, but that delay, 
or improper treatment, may, and often 
dees, render this disease incurable; 
and in point of fact, a very large pro- 
portion of those visited by insanity, do 
not recover, and are treated with 
severity. 

I have thought that a general in- 
spection of all mad-houses, public as 
well as private, might lead to impor- 
tant results, and have applied to the 
proper authority to. reeommend the 
measure: but the world seems made 
up of three sorts of people, viz. those 
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whose nervous. fears make them feel 
insanity a repulsive subject; those 
who, from apathy, care nothing at all 
about it; and those who have no power 
or influence in the state. All I could 
wish or hope for is, that the united 
kingdom would become equal to other 
nations in wisdom and: humanity, as 
it regards those afflicted with mental 
disorders, 

THOMAS BAKEWELL. 

Spring-vale, 25th June, 1825. 
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( Continued from col. 634. ) 
No. HII.—On Infidelity. 


‘“* A daring Infidel, (and such there are, 

From pride, example, lucre, rage, revenge, 

Or pare heroical defect of thought, ) 

Of all earth’s madmen, most deserves a chain.” 
YOunc. 


In my former observations on infide- 
lity, col. 621, [mentioned some of the 
eauses which lead to its adoption; 
and endeavoured to demonstrate their 
insufficiency to justify the man, who, 
on such indefensible grounds, admits 
its baneful principles. 

I shall now consider, first, its in- 
fluence on the lives of its votaries, and 
on society in general; and secondly, 
its operations on the minds ofits disci- 
ples, in the approach of death, and the 
near view of an eternal world. 

In reference to the former, it is well 
known; that infidels have, in all ages, 
been very profuse in the studied eulo- 
giums which they have pronounced on 
natural religion. They have repre- 
sented Christianity as the greatest 
eurse that could possibly have befallen 
the world. Toit they have attributed 


all those evils which deluge our earth | 


with ruin and misery; and with an 
audacity peculiar to themselves, they 


have asserted, that the human race | 
can never enjoy peace or happiness | 
until the religion of Jesus is expelled | 


from the world, and the sfandard of 
infidelity erected in its stead. ‘ Now, 
supposing for a moment, that the pro- 
jects of these infatuated speculators 
were carried into complete execution, 
what, we would ask, would be the 
consequences of such an event, either 
with regard to individuals, or as it 
respects society at large? 

With regard to individuals, an ap- 
peal to past experience and daily ob- 
servation will answer the question. 
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Let us take a retrospective view of 
the conduct of those, who, in former 
ages of the world, have rejected the 
Christian religion. Need we refer, in 
illustration of this, to the spirit which 
actuated a Nero, a Domitian, a Cali- 
gula, or any of those other monsters of 
antiquity which disgrace the page of 
history? Is not the same fact con- 
firmed by daily observation? Do we 
not almost invariably see the man who 
has broken through all religious re- 
straint, openly trample on all human 
authority, and indulge to the greatest 
possible excess in every known vice ? 
Is it not the man that is devoid of all 
religion, who, by wantonly shec ding 
the blood, and taking the life, of his 
neighbour, reduces himself to a level 
with the lion or the tiger that roams 
in the forest? Is it not the man who 
is mournfully destitute of all religious 
principle, whom we find suffering on 
the scaffold, the vengeancc of those 
laws which he had so often violated ? 
In short, is it not the man who is proud, 
by his actions at least, to disown his 
belief in the doctrines of Christianity, 
whom we find perpetrating the most 
atrocious crimes with which the world 
is acquainted, and manifesting a fero- 
city of spirit, but a few removes from 
those malignant beings which are re- 
served in chains of darkness to the 
judgment of the great day? 

It may be objected, that these 
sweeping assertions are not supported 
by a reference to the conduct of parti- 
cular individuals. To-such as thus 
plead, the writer would recommend 
an attentive examination of the con- 
duct and crimes of those wretches who 
figured in France during the early 
periods of the French revolation; being 
fully persuaded, that, by observing, 
and reflecting on the actions of those 





inhuman monsters, their doubts will 
be completely removed. 

It will, however, be readily admitted 
that there have been infidels in the 
world, of more amiable dispositions. 
But it is a melancholy fact, that in- 
stances of this nature are very rare; 
and even when they are to .be found, 
it is sometimes obvious, they have not 
been produced by the influence of 
these principles on the mind. Amiable 
dispositions and exemplary conduct, 
where they have been visible in the 
actions of infidels, must either have 
been inherent in their natures, or have 





been the effects of a kindly education ; 
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for not one single instance can be ad- 
duced of an individual, who, on bis 
embracing atbeistical sentiments, be- 
came changed for the better, either in 
his dispositions or his actions ; while, 
on the contrary, there are but very 
few of those who have embraced an 
infidel creed, who have not immediate- 
ly demonstrated by their conduct, to 
the conviction of every spectator, the 
pernicious influence of the system they 
have adopted. 

But proof, in detail, of this point, is 
scarcely necessary, for the fact is ta- 
citly acknowledged by the more can- 
did among themselves. In the writ- 
ings of Lord Bolingbroke, and others 
of the same stamp, the Christian reli- 
gion is represented as ineulcating 
what is unquestionably the best sys- 
tem of morals that has ever been pre- 
sented to the world ; and the same 
authority reluctantly admits the bad 
effects on individuals and on society, 
which the principles of infidelity have 
a natural tendency to produce. The 
same fact has also been repeatedly 
confirmed by the verbal confessions of 
numerous infidels. When Hume was 
asked by a lady, on his honour asa 
gentleman, whether, if he wanted a 
confidential domestic, he would choose 
one of his own principles, or one who 
had embraced the Christian religion, 
he candidly, though unwillingly, ad- 
mitted, that he would give the decided 
preference to the latter. This simple 
fact requires no comment. 

Having made these remarks on in- 
dividuals, let us now shortly attend to 
the influence which infidelity is cal- 
culated to produce on society at large, 
were it universally adopted; and on 
this part of the subject we are not 
left to indulge in visionary specula- 
tions. The experiment has already 
been tried, though on a comparatively 
limited scale ; and from the results we 
may infer, with moral certainty, the 
effects it would produce on society, 
were it universally embraced. We 
saw in France, in the early stages of 
its memorable revolution, a number of 
atheists, by a course of plunder, ra- 
pine, murder, and, in short, every 
species of crime which could render 
one man the scourge and terror of 
another, obtain the ascendancy in the 
government of the nation. No sooner 
had they reached that eminence, than 
their principles were developed in 
their conduct towards themselves and 





others. The denouncement of the 
Christian religion, the shutting up of 
all places of religious worship in Paris, 
their proclaiming death to be an eter- 
nal sleep, and their refusing to worship 
only Reason, Equality, and Liberty, 
were followed by the unavoidable con- 
sequences of such impious and in- 
fatuated conduct. 

Having previously, after a mock 
trial, beheaded their king and queen, 
they proceeded with all imaginable 
haste to the perpetration of those other 
crimes, which, having disgraced hu- 
manity, will transmit their names to 
an execrable immortality. The scene 
which Paris exhibited during the ad- 
ministration of government by Robes- 
pierre, Danton, Marat, and others of 
similar views and feelings, may be 
better imagined than it can be describ- 
ed. The unjust seizure of private and 
public property, which they appro- 
priated to their own unhallowed pur- 
poses, the imprisonment and cruel 
treatment of those who dared to differ 
from them 1n opinion, the public mar- 
tyrdom of multitudes without even the 
form of a trial, and, in short, every 
other crime at which humanity recoils, 
became the order of the day. A gloomy 
horror pervaded every mind, and was 
depicted in every countenance. Every 
breast was filled with a terrific suspi- 
cion. Even those who had been ac- 
customed to live in the greatest friend- 
ship, began individually to dread each 
other. The ties of relationship wére 
violently burst asunder, and those who 
were most closely connected together 
in the bonds of consanguinity, fre- 
quently proved the most implacable 
foes. It sometimes happened, too, 
that the father, in the person of his 
son, met with his most determined 
persecutor; and the son, on the con- 
trary, as frequently met with the same 
character in the person of his father. 
In short, all friendship and confidence 
were completely at an end; and one 
man was afraid to divulge his opinions 
to another, from a well-grounded ap- 
prehension of being immured within 
the walls of a gloomy dungeon, as a 
preparatory step to the guillotine or 
the scaffold. 

Such is a faint delineation of those 
scenes which were exhibited in France 
daring the administration of the men 
whose names have been already men- 
tioned ; and they furnish us with a 
correct specimen of the influence of 
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atheistical principles on individuals 
and on society at large. 

_ Now, supposing that men ofthe same 
principles, and actuated by the same 
spirit, were to obtain the ascendancy 
in the government of every nation, 
though the imagination may form some 
imperfect conception of the spectacle 
which the world would exhibit, yet no 
language can adequately describe it. 
The dictates of justice, and the princi- 
ples of humanity, would be entirely 
discarded ; and the man who possessed 
the greatest portion of physical force, 
or intellectual energy, would be most 
dreaded; and would seize the proper- 
ty, and dispose of the persons, of others 
as he pleased. Instead of engaging 
in any of those useful and dignified 
pursuits, which constitute them ex- 
cellent members of society here, and 
fit them for the exercises and enjoy- 
ments of a blessed hereafter, men 


would study how they might manage, 
with the greatest chances of success, 
the pistol, the dagger, or the sword. 
Throughout the world, the most dismal 
scenes would be exhibited, and the 
most revolting and horrific tragedies 
be performed. The bonds of society 


would be wholly broken up; our 
streets would stream with human 
blood, and the earth would become one 
great theatre of ruin, misery, and 
desolation. 

But I hasten to consider infidelity 
as it operates in the approach of death 
and the near prospect of a future state. 
Of all the scenes which are to be wit- 
nessed on our terraqueous globe, I 
know not one that is more common, 
and more truly afflicting, than that of 
the infidel, while ia health and jollity, 
bidding defiance, by his words and 
actions, to the majesty of heaven,— 
affecting to despise, and presumptu- 
ously mocking that solemn event, by 
which the union between soul and 
body must for a time be dissolved,— 
and even importunately daring and 
soliciting Jehovah to make him the 
object of his tremendous indignation 
throughout eternity. The only prayer, 
perhaps, that such characters ever 
offer to heaven, is, that God would 
pour damnation on themselves and 
ethers. The glaring inconsistency 
observable in the conduct of those 
men on these awful occasions, ought 
not to pass unnoticed; for if there be 
no God, and no state of future exist- 
ence, how is it, that, in the very same 
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breath in which ‘they affect to disbe- 
lieve these solemn truths, they tacitly 
admit them, by invoking the vengeance 
of the former, that they may experience 
the awful reality of the latter ! 

But whatever may be the conduct 
both of practical and speculative infi- 
dels, while in the possession of health, 
and in the midst of their gay and 
thoughtless companions, that assumed 
bravery utterly forsakes them, when 
by themselves; but particularly in 
sickness, and on the apprehended 
approach of death. In such seasons, 
neither imprecation nor defiance is 
heard to escape their lips. On the con- 
trary, they instinctively shrink with- 
in themselves, at the idea of being in 
a state of seclusion from the world. 
Even the celebrated Hobbes, notwith- 
Standing all his stoical philosophy, 
and boasted heroism, could not endure 
to be alone even for a few moments, 
during the silence and darkness of the 
night ; and if the candle in his study ac- 
cidentally happened to be extinguish- 
ed, he would tremble and shudder 
until it was re-lighted, like the timo- 
rous infant, on whose credulous and 
superstitious mind the spectral tales 
of the nursery were exerting all their 
magical influence. 

But it is in seasons of sickness, and 
in the chambers of death, that we wit- 
ness the consolation which the princi- 
ples of infidelity administer to the 
mind, and the heroism and fortitude 
which they inspire! Under these 
circumstances, the mind, torn with 
remorse, is the victim of such horror, 
as to be a terror to itself and to all 
around it; and I appeal to those, who, 
in the providence of God, have - wit- 
nessed the death-bed exercises of a 
dying infidel, whether these things are 
not so; and whether the following 
picture, though awful, be uot a faith- 
ful copy of what they have beheld? 

‘* In that dread moment, how the frantic soul 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement, 
Runs to each avenue, and shrieks for help, 
But shrieks in vain! how wisbfally she dhe 
On all she’s leaving, now no longer hers! 
A little longer, yet a little longer, 
O might she stay, to wash away her stains, 
And fit her for her passage! Mournfal sight ! 
Her very eyes weep blood; and every groan 
She heaves is big with horror! but the foe, 
Like astanch murderer, steady to his purpose, 
Parsues her close through every lane of life, 
Nor misses once the track, but presses on ; 
Till forced at last to the tremendous verge, 
At once she sinks to everlasting rain.’ 
Biatr’s GRAVE, 
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If it be necessary that the above re- 
marks should be confirmed by an ap- 
peal to facts, the pages of history 
furnish us with innumerable instances. 
The horror which filled the mind of 
Thomas Paine, when on his death-bed, 
is already known to the world. And 
who has not read the affecting repre- 
sentation of the death-bed exercises 
of the young and noble Altamont, by 
Dr. Young, which fictitious name is 
generally understood to have applied 
to Lord Bolingbroke? The awful and 
terrifying manner in which Voltaire 
expired, is likewise generally known. 
But the feelings and experience of 
Francis Freeport were of the most 
painful character of which we ever 
heard. This young man, when on his 
death-bed, having been long in a state 
of the greatest’horror, pointed to a 
fire that was in his room, and said 
‘‘that he would be content to broil on 
that fire a thousand years, could it but 
obtain for him the pardon of his sins, 
and procure the favour of God.” But, 
alas! in a few moments after, he ex- 
pired, exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh! the pains of 
hell! Oh! the pains of damnation!” 

To these melancholy exercises of 
infidels, at the closing scenes of their 
mortal existence, we trust it is un- 
necessary to make any additions, 
especially as the columns of the Im- 
perial Magazine contain several truly 
affecting accounts of a similar nature. 
In the pages of history too, many aw- 
ful instances of the last moments of 
infidels may be found; and others 
equally distressing are to be met with 
in the every-day occurrences of life. 

I will now just glance at the strik- 
ing contrast which the religion of Jesus 
presents. We have already seen, 
while considering the influence of in- 
fidelity, its powerfal tendency to make 
men discontented with their situation 
and condition in life; and we have 
also seen the most convincing mani- 
festations of this discontented spirit, 
in those enormous crimes which they 
have committed, in order to increase 
their wealth, and to attain dominion 
over their fellow men. The Christian 
religion, on the other hand, renders 
its disciples submissive to the dispen- 
sations of Providence. They are in- 
deed not only allowed, but actually 
commanded, to endeavour to better 
their respective conditions in life ; but 
then they are to do it in such a man- 
ner as will not prove hurtful to the 





persons, or inimical to the property, of 
their neighbours ; and should their 
lawful exertions prove ineffectual, the 
language of their hearts and lives will 
aniformly be, “‘ Not our will, O God, 
but thine be done.” 

Let us now briefly contrast infideli- 
ty with the Christian religion, as these 
systems respectively operate on the 
minds of their disciples, on the near 
prospect of an eternal world. We 
have already seen the awful and 
alarming state of mind to which in- 
fidelity, at such periods, generally 
subjects its votaries; but, O how 
immensely different is the influence 
which Christianity, at this awful sea- 
son, produces on the minds of true 
believers! Instead of trembling at 
being in a state of solitude, they can 
individually adopt the following lan- 
guage of the poet Thomson :— 
‘Should fate command me to the ferthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes, 
Rivers unknown to song ; where first the sua 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beams 
Flame on the Atlantic isles; ’tis nought to me, 
Since God is ever present, ever felt, 

In the void waste as in the city full: 
And where He vital breathes, there MUsT be 
Joy: 

Instead of shuddering at the ap- 
proach of death, and trembling at the 
idea of a judgment-day, he looks for- 
ward with calm serenity and holy joy 
to the arrival of that moment, when 
his soul, disunited from his body, shall 
wing its flight to the tribunal of God, 
and become a perpetual inhabitant of 
eternal bliss. 

But what opinions soever men may 
now entertain, in the day of judgment 
no atheists will be found. They will 
then for ever abandon those senti- 
ments which are so derogatory to the 
dignity and glory of God; but it will 
be too late. Nor will those who give 
a speculative assent to the doctrines 
contained in the sacred scriptures, but 
who fail to reduce them to practice, 
experience any milder treatment at 
his hands. To these also, with astern 
look, and in an indignant tone, he 
will then say, “ Depart from me, for I 
know you not.” J.G. 

Elgin, March 2Ath, 1825. 
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THE APOTHEOSIS OF CAPNIO; OR, THE 
FRANCISCAN’S VISION, 
(FROM ERASMUS. ) 





[A pleasant relation of John Reuch- 
lin’s ghost appearing to a Franciscan 
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in a dream, and St. Jerome’s coming 
to hini; and clothing him, to take him 
up into heaven; with several circum- 
Stances that passed upon the way, 
betwixt his death and his canonization 
or ascension. |— 


Dialogue between Pompilius and 
Brassicanus. 


P. Wuene have you been with your 
spatter-lashes?— B. At Tubingua.—P. 
Have you any news there?—B. Tis a 
wonderful thmg that the world should 
run so‘strangely a madding after news. 
Fhéard a camel in a pulpit at Louvain 
charge his auditory, upon their salva- 
tion, to have nothing to do with any 
thing that was new.—P. Thou mean- 
est a Carmelite ; but it was a conceit 
indeed fit for a camel ; or if it were a 
man, by my consent, he should never 
change his shoes, his linen, or his 
breeches ; and I would have him dieted 
with sauce, musty drink, and rotten 
eggs.—B. Bat yet, for all this, you 
must know that the good man had ra- 
ther have his porridge fresh than stale. 
—P. Prithee come to the point, and 
tell me what news.—B. Nay, I have 
news in my budget too; but news, he 
says, is a wicked thing.—P. Well; 
but that which is new will come to be 
old. Now, if all old things be good, 
and all new things bad ; that which is 
good at present, will hereafter be bad ; 
and that which is now bad, will here- 
after be good.—B. According to the 
doctrine of the camel, it must be so; 
and a young wicked fool will come to 
be an old good one.—P. But prithee 
let’s have the news, whatever it is.— 
B. The famous triple-tongued phoenix 
of erudition, John Reuchlin, is de- 

rted this life.—P. For certain ?—B. 

ay, itis too certain.—P. And where’s 
the hurt of it, for a man to leave an 
immortal memory of his name and re- 
putation behind him, and so pass from 
this miserable world to the seats of the 
blessed ?—B. How do you know that 
to be the case ?—P. It cannot be other- 
wise, if his death was answerable to 
his life.—_B. And you would be more 
and more of that opinion, if you knew 
as much as I. 

P. What's that, I pray?—B. No, 
No; I must not tell youu—P. Why 
not?— B. Because he that told me the 
thing, made me promise secrecy.—P. 
Trust me upon the same condition; 
and upon my honest word, Ill keep 


your council.—B. That same honest | 
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word has so often deceived me. But 
yet I'll venture it; especially being a 
matter of such a quality, that it is fit 
all good men should know it. There 
is a certain Franciscan at Tabingua, 
(a man of singular holiness, in every 
body’s opinion but his own.) The 
greatest argument in the world of 
true piety! If I should tell you his 
name, you would say as mach; for 
you know the man.—P. Shall I guess 
at him?—B. Do so.—P. Hold your 
ear then.—B. Why? there’s nobody 
within hearing.—P. But, however, for 
fashion’s sake.—B. The very man.— 
P. Nay, we may swear it; for if he 
says it, it is as true as the gospel.— 
B. Mind me then, and Ill give you the 
naked trut’. of the story. My friend 
Reuchlin had a dangerous fit of sick- 
ness ; but not without some hope of 
recovery, neither. What pity ’tis, so 
admirable a man should ever grow old, 
sicken, or die! One morning I made 
my Franciscan a visit, to put off some 
trouble of thoughts, by diverting my- 
self in his company; for when my 
friend was sick, do you see, 1 was 
sick ; and I loved him as my own fa- 
ther.—P. As if ever any honest man 
would have done otherwise ! 

B. Mr. Franciscan bade me cheer 
up; for Reuchlin (says he) is well. 
What, (said I) is he well again so soon? 
for but two days ago, the doctors de- 
spaired of him. Then satisfy yourself, 
(says he), for he’s so well, that he 
shall never be sick again. The tears 
stood in my eyes, and my Franciscan 
taking notice of it, Pray be patient 
(says he) till I have told youall. I 
have not seen the man this week, but 
I pray for him every day that goes 
over my head. This very morning, 
after matins, I threw myself upon my 
bed, and fell into a gentle, pleasant 
slumber. Methought I was standing 
by a little bridge that led into a mea- 
dow, so wonderfally fine, what with 
the emerald verdure and freshness of 
the trees and grass, the infinite beauty 
and variety of the flowers, and the 
fragrancy of al! together, that all the 
fields on this side the river looked 
dead, blasted, and withered, in com- 
parison. In the interim, while I was 
wholly taken up with this prospect, 
who should come by, in a lucky hour, 
but Reuchlin ? and, as he passed, he 
gave me, in Hebrew, his blessing. He 
was gotten above half over the bridge 
before I was aware; and as I was about 
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to run up to him, he looked back, and 
bade me stand off. Your time (said he) 
is not yet come ; but five years hence 

are 10 follow me. In pew while be 
you a witness and a spectator of what is 
done. I put in a word here, and asked 
himif Reuchlin was clothed or naked, 
alone or in company. He had no- 
thing upon him (said he) but one gar- 
ment, and that was white and shining, 
like damask; and a very pretty boy 
behind him, with wings, which I took 
for his good genius. 

P. Then he had no evil genius with 
him?—B. Yes; the Franciscan told 
me, he thought he had ; for there fol- 
lowed him, a good way off, certain 
birds, that were black all over, saving, 
that when they spread their wings, 
they seemed to have a mixture of fea- 
thers that were betwixt white and car- 
nation. By their colour and cry, one 
might have taken them for pies, but 
that they were sixteen times as big, 
and about the size of vultures, They 
had combs upon their heads, and 
seemed a kind of gorbellied kites, 
with crooked beaks and talons. If there 
had been but three of them, I should 
have taken them for harpies.—P. And 
what did these devils do?—B. They 
kept their distance, chattering and 
squalling at the Heroic Reuchlin, and 
would certainly have set upon him if 
they durst.— P. Why, what hindered 
them ?—B. Reuchlin’s turning upon 
them, and making the sign of the cross 
at them. Begone, (says he,) ye cursed 
fiends, to a place that’s fitter for you; 
you have work enough to do among 
mortals, but you have no commission 
to meddle with me, that am now ’listed 
in the rolls of immortality. The words 
were no sooner out of his mouth, (says 
my Franciscan,) but these filthy birds 
took their flight, and left such a stink 
behind them, that a putrid car- 
case would have been orange-flower 
water to it; and he swore that he 
would rather go to hell, than even 
snuff up such a perfume again. But 
hear what the Franciscan told me more. 
While I was musing upon this, St. 
Jerome (says he) haying gotten close 
to the bridge, saluted Reuchlin in 
these very words, “God save thee, 
my most holy companion. I am com- 
manded to conduct thee to the blessed 
souls above, as a reward from the 
Divine bounty, of thy most pious la- 
bours.” With that, he took outa gar- 
ment, and put it upon Reuchlin. _ Tcll 
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me, then, (said I,) in what habit or 
shape St. Jerome appeared? Was he 
so old as they paint him? Did he wear 
a cowl, or a hat, and the dress of a 
cardinal ? or had he a lien for hiscom- 
panion ? Nothing of all this, (said he,) 
but his person was comely, and his 
age was only such as carried 

with it, without the offence of any sort - 
of sluttery. But what need had he 
there of a lion by his side, as he is 
commonly painted? His gown came 
down to his heels, as transparent as 
crystal, and was of the same fashion 
with that he gave to Reuchlin. It was 
painted over with tongues of three 
several colours; in imitation of the 
ruby, the emerald, and the sapphire. 
And besides the clearness of it, the 
order made it exceedingly graceful. 
—P. In imitation of the three tongues 
that they professed, I suppose.—B. 
No doubt of that; for upon the very 
borders of his garments, were the 
characters of these three languages, 
in many colours. 

P. Had Jerome no company with 
him?—B. No company, do you say? 
The whole field swarmed with myriads 
of angels, that flew in the air as thick 
as atoms; (pardon the meanness of 
the comparison ;) if they had not been 
as clear as glass, there would have 
been noheaven or earth to be seen.— P, 
How glad am I now, for poor Reucblin! 
But what followed ?—B. Jerome, (says 
he,) for respect’s sake, giving Reuchlin 
the right hand, and, embracing him, 
carried him into the meadow, and so 
up to the top of a hill that was in the 
middle of it, where they kissed and 
hugged one another again. And now 
the heavens opened to a prodigious 
wideness, and there appeared aglory, 
so unutterable, as made every thing 
that passed for wonderful before, to 
look mean and sordid.—P. Cannot 
you give us some representation of it? 
—B. How should I, without seeing it? 
But he that did see it, assured me, 
that the tongue of man is not able to 
express the very dream of it. And 
farther, that he would die a thousand 
deaths to see it over again, though it 
were but for one moment.—P. Very 
good ; and how then?—B. Out of this 
overture, there was let down a great 
pillar of fire, which was both trans- 
parent and very agreeable. By the 
means of this pillar, the two holy souls, 
embracing one another, ascended into 
heaven; a choir of angels all the while 
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accompanying them, with so charming 
a melody, that the Franciscan says, 
he is not able to think of the delight of 
it, without weeping. And after this, 
there followed an incomparable per- 
fume. His sleep, or rather the vision, 
was. no sooncr over, but he started 
up like a madman, and called for his 
bridge and his meadow, without either 
speaking or thinking of any thing else, 
and there was no persuading him to 
believe that he was any longer in his 
cell. The seniors of the conveat, when 
they, found the story to be no fable, 
(for it is clear that Reuchlin died at 
the very instant of this appearance to 
the holy man,) unanimously gave 
thanks to God, that abundantly re- 
warded good men for their good 
deeds. 

_P. What have we more to do, then, 
but to enter this holy man’s name in 


the calendar of our saints?—B, I | 


should have taken eare of that, though | 
the Franciscan had séen nothing of all 
this ; and in golden letters too, Ill as- 
sure you, next to St. Jerome himself. 
—P. And let me die, if I don’t put him 
in my book too.—B. And then, I'll set 
him in gold, in my little chapel, among 





the choicest of my saints.—P. If [had 
a fortune to my mind, I would have | 
him in diamonds.—B. He shall stand | 
in my library the very next to St. ! 
Jerome.—P, And I'll have him in 

mine too.—B.. We live in an ungrate- 

ful, world, or else all people would do 

the same thing too, and love learning 

and languages; especially the holy 

tongues.—P. Truly it is no more than 

he deserves. But does it not a little 

stick in your stomach, that he’s not 

jet canonized by the authority of the 

bishop of Rome? 





B, I pray you, who canonized St. 
Jerome, Paul, the Virgin Mother ? 
‘Tell me, whose memory is more sacred 
among all good men; those that, by their 


their learning, and good life, have en- 
titled themselves to the veneration of | 
posterity, or Catharine Senensis, who 
was sainted by Pius II. in favour of 
the order and city?—P. You say true; 
that is the right worship that is paid 
voluntarily to the merits of the dead ; 
whose benefits will never be forgotten. 
—B.And can you then deplore the 
death of this man? If long life bea 
blessing, he enjoyed it; he left im- 





mortal monuments of his virtue ; and, 
by his good works, consecrated him- | 


werrrrres 


self to eternity. He’s now in heaven, 
above the reach of misfortune, and 
conversing with St. Jerome. 
P. But he suffered a great deal, 
though, in this life.—B. And yet St. 
Jerome suffered more. It is a bless- 
ing to be persecuted by wicked men 
for being good.—P. I confess it; and 
St. Jerome suffered many indignities 
from wicked men, for his virtues.— B. 
That which Satan did formerly, by the 
Scribes and Pharisees, against our 
Saviour, he continues still to do by 
Pharisees against good men, that have 
deserved well from the world by their 
studies. He does now reap the fruit 
of the seed that was sowed. In the 
mean time, it will be our part to pre- 
serve his memory sacred, to glorify 
him, and to address him in some such 
manner as follows:—Holy soul! be 
propitious to languages, and to those 
that cultivate and refine them. Fa- 
your holy tongues, and destroy evil 
tongues, that are infected with the 
poison of hell—P. I'll do it myself, 
and persuade all my friends to do it. 
I make no question, but we shall find 
those who will employ their interest to 
get some little form of prayer, accord- 
ing to custom; to perpetuate the ho- 
nour and memory of this blessed hero. 
—B. Do you mean that which they 
call a collect—P. Yes.—B. I have 
one ready, that I prepared before his 
death. ‘O.God, who art the lover of 
mankind, and by thy chosen servant 
John Reuchlin, hast renewed to man- 
kind the gift of tongues, by which the 
holy Spirit from above did formerly 
enable the apostles, for their preaching 
of the gospel; grant, that all people 
may, in all tongues, preach the glory 
of thy Son, to the confounding of the 
tongues of the false apostles, who, 


| being in confederacy to uphold the 
| wicked tower of Babel, endeavour to 
| obscure thy glory, by advancing their 
eminent piety, and the monuments of | 


own; when to Thee alone is due all 


| glory, &c.”—P. A most excellent and 


holy prayer! and it shall be my daily 
one. How happy was this occasion 
to me, that brought me to the know- 
ledge of so edifying and so delightful 
a story. 

It was by such strains of keen and 
cutting irony as the above story dis- 
plays, that Erasmus exposed to pub- 
lic scorn the solemn mummeries of the 
papal Church, and promoted the cause 
of the Reformation. 


April 8th, 1825. LaRTHON. 
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REMARKS ON THE STATE OF THE SOUL 
BETWEEN DEATH AND THE JUDG- 
MENT-DAY. 

Suggested ing a Paper on this Subject in the 
Woarial’ Mepestes jor’ Sept 1824, oat. 819. 

Mr. Epitor, 

Sirn,—Poets may indulge their ima- 

gination, and range in its fruitful re- 

gions, to gather flowers, which charm 

...Ytheir beauty, and enliven by their 

fragrance, and thus secure the appa- 

rently well-earned praise of their de- 
voted admirers, for most are agreed 
they are entitled to this indulgence. 

Speculative men may investigate every 

subject within the grasp of their noble 

minds, and carry the world with them 
almost to the margin of certainty, for 


we listen with profound attention to | 


their powerful reasonings ; and men of 


leisure, who seek nothiug but amuse- | 
ment, whose souls disdain the search | 


for ‘‘immortality and eternal life,” 


may ramble through the passing world, | 


and drink largely at every stream, 
save at that of piety, and while the 


tear of heartfelt pity falls unheeded, | 
they must be left to the justice of the | 


Great Supreme; but theology is a 
subject. too sacred to be treated ina 
mere imaginative or speculative man- 
ner. Its appeals are made to the whole 
man; it lays supreme claim to ail 
our powers ; it calls for deep experi- 
ence and constant practice; and it 
exhibits, with convincing clearness, 
the righteous power of Jehovah, to all 
who refuse to yield their souls and 
lives to its evidently just mandate. 
This “‘ garden of the Lord” is too sa- 
cred to be entered, and its flowers too 
precious to be plucked, by mere theo- 
rists. Here experience and practice 
may walk in holy agreement, but all 
inferior visitors should be deemed in- 
truders, while all.mere supporters of 
hypotheses should be resolutely re- 
pelled at their very entrance, by the 
united strength of all the watchfal 
guardians of this pure enclosure. 

Men who leave the solid rock, the 
bible, for the moving sands.of mere 
hypotheses, and ‘all: who build with 
them on this insecure foundation, may 
test assared, that the breath of the 
Lord will sweep away their tewcring 
fabric, and they will greatly hazard 
being buried in its ruins. Alas, what 
multitudes fall into this fatal error! 
—fall to rise no more: so infatuated 
is man—go desirous to display his wit! 


ad Lee 


°- 


| All who love the sacred page, should 


diligently avoid this dangerous ground, 
and, always satisfy themselves with 
‘** Thus saith the Lord!” There is in- 
deed an unsanctified curiosity, which 
passes by what is revealed, and infi- 
nitely important, to exhaustits powers 
in searching after what is not revealed, 
and therefore not important; but all 
should guard against this fair-faced 
enemy, and be guided only by Jeho- 
vah’s counsel, that they may at last 
be received into glory. 

The state of the soul between death 
and the judgment-day, has been a 
subject of anxious inquiry with many, 
and all their rational inquiries, on this 
important point, would have béen 
speedily answered to their eternal 
satisfaction, had they only give up 
| their carnal wisdom to divine teach- 

ing—had they only consulted the sori: 
tures with a teachable heart. But for 
| want of this, they have wandered in 
endless mazes, and uphappily pre- 
vailed on many of the simple to fol- 
low them ; thus becoming the “ blind 
leaders of the blind.” We deliherately 
reject al! mere philosophy, hypotheses, 
and analogy, as to any information 
| they can give respecting the nature 
| and certainty of the soul’s state be- 
| tween death and judgment, and listen 
‘ with profound reverence to the infalli- 
| ble statements of revelation. Inthiswe 
| find a teacher every way suited to im- 
| part the information we need, and to 
| this, all who wish to be safe and bap- 
| py, should lend an ‘obedient ear.” 
| This sacred volume states as distinctly 
| the certainty and nature of this state, 
| as it does the existence and glory of 
‘that blessed Saviour, who died to 
| make us all partakers of eternal bliss. 
| It uniformly exhibits the awful gran-, 
_deur of that solemn day, when the im- 
mortal Judge shall take possession of 
his “‘great white throne,” in-the pre- 
sence of whom shall assemble all 
who. ever lived; before whom, ‘ the 
“books shall be opened,” and each 
receive a sentence which: eyen: bis 
conscience will approve.~ © 5... 
It speaks clearly of our constant 
progress to the“ house appointed; for 
all biving,” and it presents ndmerous 
passages that can apply only to. the 
state of the soul between tli¢se two 
momentous events. . The scriptures 
do not, indeed, indalge mere curiosity, 
much less idle and injurious curiosity, 
but they inform us, that all who die in 
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their sins, shall depart to misery, 
while all who bid farewell to time in 
a state of intimacy with God, shall 
immediately enter into untold happi- 
ness; not in any of the distant or 
near, in any of the brilliant or com- 
paratively dreary planets belonging to 
our system, (for of this half-foolish 
conjecture the bible says nothing,) 
but in “hell,” or “‘ heaven.” What 
they say about these states, evidently 
agrees with what they uniformly de- 
clare respecting the eternal condition 
of all men, as might be amply proved, 
if necessary. And as to the objection 
** that if-all souls, on the death of the 
body, depart to heaven or hell, there 
can be no need of the judgment ;” it 
is sufficient to remark, our bodies will 
rise, and become eternal residences for 
their former inhabitants and com- 
panions—in sinor holiness ; then our 
bliss or misery will be consummated ; 
and the scriptures say there will be a 
day of jadgment. 

The following texts may be con- 
sidered as a specimen of what this 
heaven-inspired volume says on this 
interesting subject, to preserve all 
rational persons from unprofitable 
speculations in a matter of such vast 
moment. I do not deem it necessary 
to fill your pages with the words, the 
reference being judged sufficient for 
that part of the public, that will be 
likely to peruse this paper. It is pre- 
sumed (and joy arises from the pre- 
sumption) that all who read the instruc- 
tive pages of the “‘ Imperial Magazine,” 
not only possess these unfailing re- 
cords which the grace of God has fur- 
nished, and frequently read them, but 
that they will feel it no toil to turn to 
the places mentioned, and read them 
carefally, with their preceding and 
succeeding contents. ith this hope, 
E mention the following texts :— 
2 Kings ii. 11. Luke xvi. 22, 23, 24, 28. 
Chap. xxiii. 43. John xvii. 24. Acts 
vii. 59. Romans v. 2. 2 Cor. v. 8. Phil. 
i. 23. and Heb. xi. 14, 16. On the 
whole, it is infinitely important that 
we seek with all our souls that fall 
salvation for which Christ died, which 
is freely offered in the word, and 
without which none can enter into 
eternal joy. All beyond this is un- 
profitable speculation, and the most 
plausible ae can afford no ground 
of certainty.—I am yours, &c. 

R. TaBRAHAM. 

Inverness, 18%. 
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MONODY 


On the Death of the Rev. Wawrer GRIFFITH, a 
venerable ‘Christian Minister. 


Beati sunt, qui in Domino moriantur! 


STAR, that tremblest on ether high, 
Shedding thy beams o’er a jewel’d sky, * 
Say, on yon cload of silver brightness, 
Doth a spirit ride on its misty whiteness, 
Swiftly careering the vaults of blue, 
owt and higher, till it glanceth from view? 
Lo! again I behold it flattering there, 

In mystic form, a pale flush on the air! 


vr 


Down from the vast and illamin’d skies 
I tarn to the earth mine aching eyes, 
And the silent orbs of glittering light 

I leave to cheer the waning night. 


A solemn stillness reigneth around, 
Unstartled by aught of joyous sound, 

No eastern daylight is streaking the sky, 

But the moon, with her glist’ning cloud-fring’d 


eye, 
Smileth ‘aa on the early morn, 
As light streams down from her yellow urn; 
Lone and deserted the streets appear, 
With dim lamps twinkling here and there; 
Far off is beard, by the burial wall, 


- The drowsy watchman’s sepalcbral call, 


His creaking lantern swaying about, 
Flickering its dingy lustre out. 


Bat there are some; who, startled from sleep, 
Are pacing the pavement with hurried step ; 
They speak not—their hearts are oppress’d 
with wo, 

And wan grief hath clouded their brow. 
They walk to yon house, in whose upper flight 
Is seen a dusky and moarnfal light; 
It shines like the lonely beacon’s glare, 
Fitfully flashing through troubled air. 
Ay ! Death, in that silent and dismal room 

ath unfarl’d bis banner amid the gloom, 
Awfal and noiseless its waving fold 
Fanneth the sufferer faint and cold. 
His friends are standing round his bed, 
Wiping the dews from his pale forehead; 
He fath bless'd them, and bade them adieu,— 

and his eye 
Shutteth on troabled mortality! 
Hallelojah ' his sou} hath borst its prison, 
To the portals of heaven triamphantly risen, 
Away, and away! amid shining skies, 
Glory hath blazed on his dazzled eyes. 
His airy stractare doth turn to light, 
He is oloth’d in robes of an white ! 
His cares and anguish dissolve into wind, 
Which he casteth behind, far, far bebind. 
His floating pinions have borne him bome, 
Lo! glory streams from the ray dome! 
The gates are closed, the sky is blue, 
Cold, liquid, barren to mortal view ! 


To thee, O Griffith, in death it was given, 
That _ © spirit should glance on the lustre of 
ven ; 


? 
Then it eagerly long’d fer its native skies, 
And swelled with freeing agonies, 
While bursting its way 
From encambering clay, 
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Then dying, sank into silver fountains 
Of soft and shining brightness ; 

Or swiftly roam’d o’er misty mountains 
With steps of unearthly lightness ; 
Or lav’d in the crimson flood, 

The rich and precious blood, 
Of thine elder Brother shed for thee, 
Which streamed erst from Calvary! 


An holy radiance beam’d o’er thy clay, 
Gilding thy features with a smile, 
Placid, serene, and beautiful, 
Which Death’s stern grasp could not tear 
away! 


Then, what were the cold damp grave to thee, 
Its bitter silence and dreariness ? 

The shroud and the coffin thou canst not see, 
Nor feel the sepulchre’s loathsomeness ! 


And slept unconscious of thorns and blood ; 
So oy dust slumberetb in tenfold gloom, 
While A spirit walketh in brightness with 
God. 


Thou art not forgotten, O sacred dust ! 
Thy name still liveth among the jast ; 
And oft shall the tear from affection’s eye 
Drop o’er the place where thine ashes lie! 
When memory’s retrospective power 
Shall glance on many a long pass’d hour, 
Its plastic hand shall embody to view 
Thy sainted form, und thy features too! 
Thy voice again shall utterance have, 
And ring from oblivion’s deepest cave; 
And the heart, whence its treasur’d emotions 


ie, 

Shall bring from its cells an embalmed sigh ; 

They want no pompous marble to tell 

That they love and cherish thy memory well ; 

No cold inscription to measure their wo, 

Or praise the dear dust that mouldereth below. 

Thy name is engraven upon their heart, 

And cannot, except with death, depart : 

None shall erase the record there, 

Till their moveless dust reclines on its bier; 

And then, dropping down to sweetest repose, 

Find the grave shuts out all earthly woes! 
Q.9.Q. 


a 
THE SMUGGLERS. 
(By W. M. Hicetns.) 


THe winds load blow, the waves high beat, 
And throw their vengeance on the shore, 
They roll, and foaming at my feet, 
High rise in deur more and more; 
e vivid lightning’s awfal flash, 
The dreadful thunder’s rolling crash, 
And sky discharges all her store. 


Yet still the moon at times will peep, 
And lucid paint the foaming waves ; 

The night birds join their horrid shriek, 
And winds distarb the watery graves ; 

But see the solitary . 

That stems the tempest drear and dark, 
And dashes through the rising waves. 


She.reaches now her much-wish’d port, 
Unlades her treasures on the strand, 


‘Quick :te the grave they bear 
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No look-out there, mor threatening fort, 
To interrupt the hardy band ; 
Again the vet’rans put to sea, 
hile corprades with the booty flee, 
And all is done as it was plann’d. 


ee 
THE RUINED ABBEY. 
(By W. M. Hiceins.) 


Now risen, mistress of the night, 
Dimly you shine, yet sweet delight 
You throw apon the scenery fair ; 
The circling hills would seem to pierce 
The low’ring clouds that thicken there, 
And aim a tempest wild and fierce. 


The winds now rise, new whistle by, 
And shake the elms that flourish nigh, 
While now and then the moon will peep, 


| And lighten round the ivy'’d wall, 
For Jesus once pillow’d his head in the tomb, | 


Herself withdraws, in silence deep, 
And round her throws her dingy shawl. 


Yet louder still the tempests blow, 
And darker still the dark shades grow ; 
The vivid lightnings flash around 
The ancient abbey’s mnassy walls, 
The thunder rolls with awfal sound, 
The torrent now with vengeance falls. 


The tempest o’er the pale wan moon 

Now wipes — the watery boon ; 
Again unmantled, shining pigh, 

She lights the abbot’s rain’d ball, 
Clouds now disperse, and wanton fly, 

The moenbeams on the abbey fall. 


—— 


THE FUNERAL PROCESSION, 


On viewing from my chamber window the 
Funeral Procession of one who died with the 
Small-Pox in the morning, and was interred 
at midnight. 

(By E. T. DYKE.) 

"TIs now > midnight hour, thick darkness 

spreads 

Her sable mantle over half the world, 

And silence reigns,—save when the watch- 


dog’s yell igh 
Breaks on the still of night,—or shrieking owl 
Is heard continuous,—yet, lo! e’en now 
The sounds of footsteps fall apon mine ear, 
And there’s a moving light that shines afar, 


| Which gives the gloom around a darker bae! 


Nearer it comes—and by its glimmering rays, 
I mark the faneral pall of one who fell 

By the grim tyrantat the bud of morn! 

(In youth he fell, and left a hapless one— 

A widow’d wife—whose tears e’en now bedew 
Her husband’s image in one infant son.) 

With hurried steps the “‘ bearers” move 


along, 
As though Fur ao = air se 
Should be infected with the dire contagion. 
their burden 


Whose hangry jaws close on its victim soon,— 
While sounds no ‘solemn knell,—nor is there 
heard ; ' 


The bursting sigh,—nor yet: at | 

"Tis ciliguie al! breeze 

Floats the :loud o surpliced 
priest 
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Proclaims‘aloud, that mormls are but dast ! 
Oh, who can mark this cloging scene of death! 
Tbas half enshrouded in night's marky veil,— 
The time! the place! the isolated gloom! 

And all its awfal dark or ’ 

Nor feel anchill’d, anawed at the reflection, 
That, long before to-morrow’s glorious sun 
Shall set within the canopy ofheav'n, 

We too may rest in death '—our sun of life 
Go down, nor rise again for ever ! 

Yet we shall rise again on that dread morn 
’ Now known to none,—when at th’ Eternal’s 


wor 
Myriads shall start to life,—and yon vile dust, 
And ev’ry mate inbabitant of the tomb 
That now lies shrouded in mortality, : 
Shall rise !—and those who did their Master’s 


will, 
Disrobed of earth, and brightly clothed in glory, 
Shall join the angelic hosts —whose chant 

shall be, 
“* Odeath, where is thy sting? Grave, where 

thy victory?” 
Highworth, April12, 1825. 

—— 
BIRTH-DAY LINES, 
March 1st, 1825. 

AGAIN the circling months bring round the day 
When first I enter’d on life’s dangerous way, 
Again revolving time increases years, 
Which at my birth were asber’d in with tears. 
By these sad tearsa prelude was ensured 
Of coming pains, and cares to be endured. 
A true presentiment of life’s rough road, 
It’s chequer’d scenes of evil, mix’d with good ; 
The seasons o’er and o’er are come and fled, 
(And friends once Joved are namber’d with the 

dead,) 
We see them pass, bat have I them improv’d 
With gratitude to Him who reigns above? 


Alas! my love and knowledge, small the 
sum,— 
The num’rous sins with added years have 


come ; 

Feeble my best resolves, my purpose weak, 
And oft, most trifling are the words I speak. 
No day I see, but swells the dread amount, 
And follies oft my sleepless hours recount. 


Bat there’s a nobler day of glorious birth, 
When Comme soal shall quit the cumbrous 
earth, 
Transporting day, and ever blissfal sound ! 
The ray divine shall be with glory crowo’d, 
No tears,—no sorrows shall that birth attend, 
The shadow’d vale has brigh{ness at the end. 
Faith in a Saviour’s name shall aid my flight 
—— al waves, into the realms of 
ight. 


Till then, the signal’s given, thou Ged of love, 
In ways of wisdom make me swiftly move ; 
Nor yield to Satan’s soares, nor nature’s sway, 
Which leads the careless soul so oft.astray. 
Bat blest with guidance, bright from heaven’s 

high throne, 
PH trust thy faithtalness, and journey on, 
Thy promise plead, Thy fatare favours claim, 
in an exalted ’s powerful name. 
Joyfal expecting, when this life is z’er, 
To dwell with Jesus, whom I now adore. 


March 1, 1825. H. 


Poetry. 
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THE CONVICT. 


(Written after witnessing the Execution of 
Fergusson. ) 





“* His bark’s at anchor,—its sails are fur!'d, 
It bath ’scap’d the storm’s deep chiding,— 
And, safe from the buffeting waves of the 

world, 
In the haven of peace is riding.” 
Avaric A. Watts, 





HE stept to meet his final foe, 
With a smile and a sparkiing eye; 
And the passing-bell, with ifs tone of wo, 
Seem'd to raise not bis parting sigh. 


He glanc’d on the multitude beneath ; 
Yet he look’d as calm as ever; 
Though the solemn sound foretold his death, 
He gave not one fearful shiver. 
Why? because in that awful beur, 
His God was there to support bim; 
And be knew that soon to the blissful bow'r 
Ethereal forms would escort him. 
Yet, who can say what his son! endar’d, 
While he heard his own death-knell; 
And saw the light which on him poar’d, 
As he care from the chilling cell! 
Pert:ans ke once had enjoy’d the dream 
Of his childkood’s boars, and mus’d beside 
‘The bending branch, o’er the noisy stream, 
As the colours of ev’ning died; 


And had felt that ecstasy which flows 
From the seeing eye and the feeling heart; 
As be gaz’d on the beauteous tint that glows, 
When the rays of the sun depart. 
Bat now all was nonght, his view was where 
The ——s eye is brighten’d; 
And the golden streets that dazzle there 
By the great‘ [ Am” are enlighten’d, 


Like a dying saint he caimly stood, 
And his lips they mov’? *n prayer; 

Clos’d were his eyes on the heartless crowd, 
That were assembled early ibere. 


The bolt was drawn—he quickly fell ; 
Yes, he fell from this earih to heav’n ; 

le feels no more ; but who can tell 
How bis mother’s heart is riven. 

He died, but she lives to think on him; 

The cam from her offspring parted : 
She sees him bang,—her eyes grow dim: 
Oh! now she is broken-hearted | 
G. ¥. HAFPRISON, 
Lambeth-Road, Apri 11th, 1825. 
—_— 

EPITAPH on the Monument. erected to the 
Memory of General STRINGER LAWRENCE, 
in the Parish Church of Dunchideock, 
Devonshire. 

BoRrN to command, to conqe er, and to spare, 

As mercy mild, yet terrible as war, 

Here Lawrence rests: the trump of honest fame 

From Thames to Ganges bas procleim’d bis 

name. 

Tn vain this frail memorial friendship rears ; 

His dearest monument’s an army’s tears ; 

His deeds on fairer columns siand engrav’d, 

In provinces preserv’d and cities sav’d. 

Hie died Jan. 10, 1775, aged 78. 
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THE NETTLE.—(A Fasie.) 


If bat attentively we look 

In nature’s wide-extended book, 
pay each page with curious eye, 

And into every cornet pry; 
Throughout this sublanary ball, 
There’s nought so useless or so small, 
There’s nought so mean, but it will still 
Proclaim its beaven!y Author’s skill ; 
And, like the bee, a moral mind 

In thé rank weed may honey find ; 
Advice, instraction, may dedace 

E’en from the hemlock’s pois’nous juice; 
Can trath from ev’ry fiow’r exact, 

And wisdom from a ‘eaf extract. 


Look but abroad! there’s avt « blade 
On which so oft we careless tread, 

Nor flow’r within the garden’s round, 
Nor sbrub within the forest’s boand, 
Nor beast that roams the sandy plain, 
Nor fish that waptons in the main, 

Nor bird that cleaves the yielding skies, 
Nor insect nearer earth that flies, 

But to th’ enlighten’d Christian’s heart 
Some useful lesson may impart. 


Mark yonder onsuspecting child, 

All thoughtless sporting on the wild; 
The blae-bells tempt bis little hand, 
Beneath the hedge-row as they stand. 
Bat whilst he strives the prize to gain, 
Backward he starts, and shrieks with pain ; 
Unconscious of the nettle’s pow’r, 

Its leaves he touch’d in luckiess bour, 
And soon his fingers, swell’d and red, 
With burning blisters are o’erspread. 
It was the slightness of the touch 
That bart his little hand so much :-— 
Had he but taken firmer hold, 

And grasp’d it resolate and bold, 

The harmless weed had lost its sting, 
And prov’d aa inoffensive thing! 

Now ruminate awhile, and say, 

Does this a moral too convey? 


Yes, doubtless! when by sin betray’d, 
Man wanders thro’ the dubious shade, 
When passion rules his youthful prime, 
And folly arges on to crime ; 

When the vain world, by arts unbless’d, 
Instiis #ts poison in his breast, 

Whilst arg’d by lawless appetite, 

Ue loves the wrong, and spurns the right; 
Her threat'ning lashshould conscience shake, 
And bid the trembling wretch awake, 
Aghast he s‘arts! he looks within, 

And finds his breast th’ abode of sin: 

His aciions al! in jadgment rise, 

And call for vengeance from the skies. 
Whither! ah, whither shall he fly? 

To heaven he dares not turn his eye! 

His own vile self he dares not view, 
Where shall he go? what must he do? 


See, see ! Religion’s heavenly form 
Approach amidst this mental storm ; 
With guiding hand she points the way 
That leads from darkness into day. 
She proffers aid,—bat what the price? 
Does she require no sacrifice? 

Will she bestow her rich reward, 

Her precepts, if we disregard? 





| 





Ah no! he treads her paths awhile, 
And hopes to share her constant smile; 
Bat when she talks of self subdued, 
Of esses quell’d and pride withstood, 
Of daily crosses, anxious cares, 
Continual watchings, constant pray’rs, 
Of Satan’s wiles, and Satan’s pow’r, 
Of dark temptation’s trying hour, 
Denials frequent, inward strife, 
And all the Christian warrior’s life ; 
And when she says, contempt and scorn 
With patient meekness mast be borne, 
Content from ev'ry thing fo part 
That’s near and dear unto his heart ; 
Ev’n life itself he must resign, 
(If God require,) and not repine. 
He shrinks ;the prices he dares not pay, 
But deeply sighs, and turns away ! 
The terms he marks as too severe, 
And deems the heavenly maid austere: 
And 8000 in pleasav’s giddy round 
Her warning voice once more is drown’ d. 
Fool ! wad he firmly onward press’d, 
Success his efforts would have bleas’d ; 
For those who seek. with bonest mind, 
And faith sincere, will surely find ; 
And ev’ry trial, borne aright, 
Will strengthen for exch future fight. 
Subdued desires vontent had giv’n, 
Whate’er the lot assign’d by Heav’s! 
His passions quell’ and humbled pride, 
(Oh richexchange , had peace supplied ; 
= his crosses, all ~ tary. 

is temptations, watchings, ers, 
Permitted by his God to —- ce 
How — his faith, how great his love! 
These would bat exercise the soul, 
And bring it nearer to its goal! 
Oh, then the present hoer embrace! 
Begin that ardeous, glorious race ' 
For know, a crown, the winner’s prize, 
Awaits thee far above the skies; 
And He who for thy ransom bled 
Shall place that crown upon thy head ! 


——— 


THE MISSIONARY'S DEPARTURE. 


| (Lines addressed to G. BenNetT, Es... of the 


London Missionary Deputation, on bis Visit 
tv the South Seas.) 


By J. MONTGOMERY, Esq. 


Go!—take the wings of morn, 
And fly beyond the atmost sea, 
Thou shalt not feel thyself forlorn, 
Thy God is stiil with thee; 


And where his Spirit bids thee dwell, 
There, and there ouly, thor art well. 


Forsake thy father-land, 

Kindred, and friends, and pleasant hore ; 
O’er many a rade barbarian strand, 

Tn exile though thou roan, 


Walk there with God, and thoa shalt find 
Double for all thy faith resigned. 


Launch boldly on the surge ; 

And, in a light and fragile bark, 

Thy path through floed and tempest urge, 
Like Noah in the ark— 


Then tread, like him, a new world’s shore, 
Thine altar build, and God adore. 
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Leave our Jerusalem, 
Jehovah's tei and bis rest : 
Go, where no Sabbath brake on them 
Whom an gloom oppress’d, 
Till bright, thoagh fate, aroand their isles 
The Gospel-dawa awoke in smiles : 


Amidst that dawn from far, 

Be thine expected presence shown, 

Rise on them like the morning star, 

In glory—not thine own, 2 
And tell them; when they hail the sight, 
Who torn’d thy darkness into light: 


Tell them, His hovering rays 
Already gild their ocean’s brim, 
Ere long o’er heaven and earth to blaze ; 
Direct all eyes to Him, 
The San of Righteousness, who brings 
Mercy and healing on Jdis wings. 


Nor thou disdain to teach 
To savage hordes, celestial trath— 
To infant tongues, thy mother’s speech— 
Enaobling arts, to youth ; 
Till warriors fling their arms aside, 
O’er bloodless fields the plough to guide. 


Train them, by patient toil, 
To rule the waves, subdue the ground, 
Enrich themselves with Natare’s spoil, 
With harvest-trophies crown’d, 
Till coral-reefs ‘midst desert seas 
Become the truce Hesperides. 


Thus then in peace depart, 
And angels guide thy Vootsteps !—No: 
There is a feeling in the heart 
That will not let thee go: 
Yet, go—tby spirit stays with me; 
Yet, g —my spirit goes with thee! 
Thoagh the wide world betweea 
Our feet conglobe its solid mass ; 
Though lands and waters intervene, 
Which I musi never pass ; 
Though day and night with thee be chang’d, 
Seasons révers’d and clime estrang’d— 


Yet one in soul—and one 
In faith, and hopes, and purpose yet— 
God's witness in the heavens, yon sun, 
Forbid thee to forget 
Those from whose eyes his orb retires, 
When thine his morning beaaty fires! 


When tropic gloom retarns, 
Mark what new stars their vigils keep, 
How glares the Wolf, the Phenix barns; 
And, on a stormless deep, 
The Ship of heaven—the Patriarch’s Dove, 
The emblem of redeeming love :* 


While these enchant thine eye, 
Oh think how often we have walk’d, 
Gaz’d on the glories of our sky— 
Of bigher glories talk’d ; 
Till our hearts caughta kindling ray, 
And burn'd within vs by the way. 


Those hours. those walks ere past! 
We part—ard ne’er again may meet— 
Why are the joys that will not last, 
So perishingly sweet ? 

Farewell! we surely meet again 

In life or death :—Farewell, till then! 


o 








Review.—The Christian Philosopher, 
or the Connexion of Science and Phi- 
losophy with Religion. By Thomas 
Dick. 8vo. pp. 525. Whittaker. 
London. 1825, 


WE are pleased with the conviction, 
that Mr. Dick, in the volume before 
us, has conferred a benefit on man- 
kind. To the rising generation it will 
prove essentially advantageous, by 
compressing a fund of information 
within a narrow compass ; and multi- 
tudes who have reached the years of 
maturity, by perusing this work, will 
have an opportunity of augmenting 
their store of knowledge. 

It is not to be understood, that the 
author of this publication lays claim 
to an ex iusive originality of thought, 
or pretends to explore regions over 
which no predecessor has ever travel- 
led. On the contrary, he has availed 
himself of long established truths, has 
enriched his pages by the researches 
of others, and placed before his readers 
the result of laborious experiments, 
and tedious calculations, without 
puzziing them with the perplexity of 
either process. Many truths and 
scientific facts, which are here pre- 
sented to our view, the author has 
collected from the voluminous writings 
of his contemporaries and precursors; 
and a considerable portion of his 
merit consists in the care of selection, 
the order of arrangement, and that 
condensation of expression, which as- 
sists comprehension, without infring- 
ing on perspicuity. Many striking 
observations are, however, purely 
original both in thought and language, 
so that they at once communicate 
new ideas, and impart Justre to others 
with which the understanding has 
been somewhat familiar. The work 
itself is the production of a mind ex- 
tensively illaminated with science, and 
seriously impressed with the truths of 
revelation, through which it has been 
taught 


“« To look through nature up to nature’s God.’’ 


The author’s primary design ap- 
pears to be, that of connecting the 
result of scientific research with the 
pure principles of the sacred writings, 
so that while the mind is irradiated 
with the beams of the former, it should 
be led to consider it as subordinate to 
the latter, both aiming at the same 


*The constellation called Crux, or the Crosiers.' point, and mutually co-operating: to 
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assist each other. With this view he 
has conducted us through the leading 
walks of all the more important and 
useful branches of pbhilosophicai know- 
ledge, pointed out their leading pecu- 
liarities, and resolved the origin of 
all into the mysterious but powerful 
operation of the divine agency. 

The sciences, he conceives, might 
be cultivated with much success, in 
reference to the power, the wisdom, 
and the goodness of God, and he cau- 
tions divines against the prevailing 
practice of discarding them altogether 
from their theological discussions. He 
censures also the unguarded expres- 





sions with which our pulpits and print- 
ed sermons greatly abound, respecting | 
the superlative and ultimate display | 
of the power, wisdom, and mercy of | 
God. But, on this point, we beg leave 
to introduce his own language. 

«« The sentiment referred to in this paragraph, 
‘That there never was, nor ever will be, | 
through all the ages of eternity, so wonderful | 
a display of the Divine glory, as in the cross 
of Christ,” has been reiterated a thousand | 
times, and is still repeated by certain preachers, 
as if it were an incontrovertible axiom, which 
ought never to be called in question ; and is, | 
no doubt, intended to magnify the Divine at- | 
tributes, and the work of redemption. Bat it 
is nothing more than a presumptuous ussamp- 
tion, which has a tendency to limit the perfec- | 
tions of Deity, and to present a partial and | 
distorted view of the economy of. buman re- | 
demption. For, in the first place, i has no | 
foundation in scripture. There is not a single | 
passage from which it can be legitimately de- 
duced. The onus probandi, on this point, rests 
with those who make the assertion. A gentle- 
man, when lately corversing on this subject, 
brought forward the following interrogation, 
as a demonstrative argument on this subject: 
‘Is not Redemption declared in Seriptare to 
be the chief of all the works of God?’ but he was 
not a little serprised, when he was informed, 
that, the passage, which be had partly mis- 
quoted, is applied to the Behemoth, or Ele- | 
phant, as stated in Job x!. 19.—2ndly, The as- 
sertion is as presumptnons as ‘it is unfounded. 
Ittakes for granted, that we know all the 
events which have already bappened, and 
which are now takin lace throughout the 
whole range of God’s Gatversal Empire. ‘This 
empire appears unbounded; and that portion of 
it which we can piontely explore, is but as a 
point incomparison of the whole. But before 
we can, on good grounds, hazard such an as- 
sertion as that under consideration, we mast 
liave explored all the dispensations of God, 
through every portion of his vast dominions ; 
and be able to form a comparison between the 
different displays of Divine glory, made to all 
the different classes of intellectual beings, 
under the government of the Creator, And 
who, among the sons of Adam, can lay claim 
to sach high qhalifications for pronouncing 





80 sweeping @ decision on this point! Sdly, 
Ji sets limits to the Divine perfections and opera- 
80.—VoL, VII. 


tions. For although it coaid be proved, ( which 
it cannot be) that no such displays a a 
to been made to any other beings, yet who 
can take upon him to assert, that displays of 
Divine perfection, far more ous as- 
tonishing, will not be exhibited daring the 
countless ages of eternity which are yet to 
come? ‘fo set limits te the opmernes of 
Almighty power and boundless benevolence, 
during the lapse of infinite duration, is not the 
= of aay ereated intelligence, and far 
ess of man, who stands so low in the scale of 
, It tends to damp the 
hopes immortal beings, whe. 
looking forward to an iatermineble existence. 
For, this sentiment leads them to conclade, 
that they are already acquainted with the 
greatest display of Divine glory which can be 
made ; and that, whatever scenes of wonder 
may be exhibited in the fatare world, they 
must, of course, be all inferior to this, in point 
of extent and grandeur. 


“The redemption of the human race, as dis- 
played in the Christian revelation, is a theme 
sufficiently grand, astonishing, and interesting, 
to command the attention of all who are con- 
vinced that they belong to an apostate race of 
intelligences, and to excite the admiration and 
gratitade of all who have experienced its 
benefits ; and it stands in no need of such un- 
founded and extravagant assertio’:s, to display 
its riches and glory. ‘Will a man speak de- 
ceitfully for God? Shall not his excellenc 
make you afraid, and bis dread foil upon you ?” 
—We pronoance nothing decisively on this 


universal heing. 4thl 
0, 


| subject. We feel ourselves chained down to 
| an obscure corner of God’s dominions, to be in 


the very infancy of our knowledge, and withal, 
to be connected with a race ef beings whose 
‘understandings are darkened by reason. of 
sin ;” and are therefore unable to pr an 
infallible decision on what God will, or will 
not do. Were we to hazard a conjecture on 
this subject, we would say, that the converse 
of the proposition under consideration, is more 
probable than the proposition itself. We can 
conceive worlds ten thousand times more 
populous than ours, and peopled with a higher 
order of intellectaal beings, towards whom.a 
similar display of benevolence and merey, 
were it necessary, may be made, and therefore, 
in point of the extent of its objects, we can con-:: 
ceive the love of God more illustriously mani- 
fested than even to the inhabitants of our globe, 
But whether such an event shall eyer ‘ke 
place, it would be presumption ‘in us to ae- 
termine. For the thoughts and the ways of 
God as far transcend onrs ‘as the heavens 
are high above the earth.” It demands our 
highest tribute of grateful adoration, that the 
Almighty condescended to ‘regard us’ in our 
low estate,’ and to deliver us from the moral 
degradation into which we had fallen; buat 
surely, it would be unreasonable to conolade, 
from this consideration, that, ef all the rational 
tribes which people the universe, MAN is the 
only favourite of the Most High, “ when thon- 
sand worlds are round.’ Though myriads of 
other intelligences wete to share in similar fa- 
vours, it would not lessen the happiness con- 
ferred on us, nor.ought it, in the least, to de- 
tract from our admiration of ‘ the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.”—p. 52] 
to 523. 
3B 
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Without subscribing to the sterling 
aceutacy of every expression in this 
volume, or even in the paragraph just 
quoted, we feel no hesitation in assert- 
ing, that their general validity and 
truth need only be seen to be ad- 
mired. From ‘:ivial errors, no merely 
human comp ©:ition was ever iree ; but 
on the presvut occasion, the imperfec- 
tions of this volume bear scarcely any 
proportion toitsiatrinsic worth. The 
author’s propositions are by no means 
difficult to be understood, and that 
reader who makes himself acquainted 
with what this book contains, will be 
no contemptible philosopher; and 
what is of infinitely more moment, he 
will be led through all his inquiries, 
to carry his ultimate researches up to 
Ged, and to rely for salvation on the 
divine mercy as it is revealed in the 
holy scriptures. 

So much useful information being 
compressed in this work, the common 
plea, founded on a want of time and 
opportunity for reading, which fur- 
nishes jaziness with a plausible re- 
fage, cannot now be urged. The price 
is only eight shillings, and he that 
cannot find time to peruse 525 pages, 
in which so much is to be learnt, de- 
serves to suffer from the ignorance 
which he will not make a trifling effort 
to remove. 

ll 


Review.—Memoirs of the Rose, com- 
prising Botanical, Poetical, and Mis- 
cellaneous Recollections of that cele- 
brated Flower. 12mo. pp. 189. 
London. Westley. 1824. 


Wuen this volume first reached our 
hands, we were led to conclude, from 
a hasty glance on one of its pages, 
that it contained nothing more than a 

audy bouquet, made up to please the 

ancy of the frivolous and the giddy. 
It has, however, lately undergone a 
fair examination, and we are glad to 
find that it has fragrance as well as 
colour. We do not mean to insinuate, 
that the author has extracted the otto 
of this celebrated flower, but he has 
taught us how to make it, has placed 
the rose in many pleasing lights, and 
given to his readers a comprehensive 
survey of the high estimation in which 
it lias been heldin all ages, and among 
various nations. 

In aseries of letters to a young lady, 
the writer notices the antiquity, va- 
rieties, modes of cultivation, and pro- 





perties of this quceii of the parterre, 
He also adverts to its emblematical, 
metaphorical, and mythological cha- 
racter ; enumerates various imaginary 
properties with which fable has en- 
dowed it, both in tie allusions of ro- 
mance and the consecrations of poetry. 
It must, however, be admitted, that 
more amusement than real instraciion 
is to be found in this volame; but the 
amusement is innocent; cnd from the 
numerous passages of poetry scattered 
throughout its pages, many valuable 
and pleasing sentiments may be trans- 
planted into the mind. 

From the garden, the author some- 
times takes us to the distillery, sprin- 
kles us with rose-water, and regales 
our senses with perfumes. To make 
the celebrated Otto, or Ottar, of roses, 
he gives the following direction :— 

“ Take a very large glazed earthen or stone 
jar, or a large clean wooden cask ; fill it with 
the leaves of the flowers of roses, very well 
picked, and freed from all seeds and stalks ; 
pour on them as much pure spring water as will 
cover them, and set the vessel in the sun, in 
the morning at sunrise, and let it stand till 
the evening, then take it into the house for the 
night ; expose it in this manner for six or 
seven successive days, and at the end of the 
third or fourth day, a number of particles of 
a fine yellow oily matter, will float on the sur- 
face, which in two or three days more, will 
gather into a scum, which is the ottar of roses. 
This is taken up by some cotton, tied to the 
end of apiece of stick, and squeezed with the 
finger and thumb into a small phial, which 
must be immediately well stopped; and this is 
repeated for some successive evenings, or 
while any of this fine essential oil rises to the 
surface of the water.—It ts said that an hun- 
dred pounds weight of roses will not yield 
above half an ounce of this precious aroma.”— 
p. 33 and 34. 


In a subsequent page, a pleasing 
tale from the German is introduced ; 
but it is too long to be transplanted. 
We must now quit this literary nose- 
gay, having no doubt that it will be 
admired by the ladies, and enjoy pros- 
perity among a swarm of bees. 


ER 


Review.—Transactions of the Cymm- 
rodorion, or Metropolitan Cambrian 
Institution. 8vo. Part I. and II. pp. 
423. London. William, 1822—1825. 


PeruaPs no department of our na- 
tional literature has been more gene- 
rally and deservedly encouraged, than 
that which takes cognizance of the 
local manners, customs, and tradi- 
tions, existing in various parts of the 
island. There is, however, a lamenta- 
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ble exception to be made here, as far 
as respects those traits of nationality 
observable among the inhabitants of 
the principality of Wales ; and which 
have given to them a character pecu- 
liarly their own. While the pen of 
Scott, like the potent wand of a maci- 
cian, has rescued from oblivion the 
superstitions of his native land, and 
given to the fast fleeting shadows of 
past ages ‘‘ a local habitation and a 
name ;” and the muse of Moore, and 
still more powerful political causes, 
have mutvally contributed to give 
publicity to the legends and traditions 
of Ireland, and have made the most 
romantic portions of its history per- 
fectly familiar to us; the literary trea- 
sures of another division of our island, 
separated from us only by the streams 
of the “ princely Severn,’’ have ex- 
perienced a most unaccountable neg- 
lect. Those treasures, being locked 
upin the depths of an unknown tongue, 
sufficiently account for the general ig- 
norance of the English respecting them; 
but this will by no means excuse the 
apathy which has for so long a period 
existed on the part of those, who, 
being natives of the principality, we 
may naturally suppose are acquaint- 
ed with its language, and who ought, 
therefore, to have, ere this, exerted 
themselves to remove this stigma. 
By the work before us, we perceive 
they are about to do so at last, and we 
sincerely hope they will meet with 
that encouragement which they so 
well deserve. They have an ample 
field before them ; let them cultivate 
it well, and we doubt not that the 
harvest will be such as to confer ad- 
ditional honour upon the country of 
Aneurin and Taliesin! 

The principal contents of the pre- 
sent “ Transactions,”’ consist of poems 
(in Welsh) and essays on historical, 
topographical, and literary subjects. 
There is also “‘ An Outline of the Cha- 
racteristics of the Welsh, and its Uti- 
lity, in connexion with other ancient 
Languages, for developing the Primi- 
tive Speech of Mankind?” This arti- 
cle, we perceive, is a contribution by 
the learned author of the Welsh and 
English dictionary, Dr. O. Pughe, 
and well deserves the attention of the 
philological student. 

The following extract from an “ Es- 
say on the State of Wales, from the 
Conquest in 1284 to the Union in 1535,” 
presents us with, we believe, a too 





faithful picture of the condition of that 
country during the period which im- 
mediately followed the celebrated 
“ Glyndwr’s abortiveattempt to regain 
the liberties of his country.” 


‘* The disordered state of the Principality, 
daring this aobeppy period, afforded am 12 
opportanity for the commission of illegal + - 
predations; and ‘soe bloody and ireful were 
quarrells in those days,’ says the venerable 
historian of Gwedir, ‘and the revenge of the 
sword of such liberties, as almost nothing was 
punished by law, whatsoever happened.’ We 
mast not be surprised, therefore, at the exist- 
ence of the numerous outlaws with which 
Wales was then infested ; nor must we marvel 
that they gained their subsistence by robbery 
and rapine, selecting, for the most part, as the 
objects of their prey, the English who dwelt on 
the confines of their country. These outlaws 
or brigands were generally the descendants of 
petty chieftains, commanding vassals devotedly 
attached to their leader, and inheriting that 
deadly hatred towards the English, which had 
so conspicuously signalized their ancestors. 
They were by no means fastidious as to the 
manner in which they attacked, or otherwise 
harassed, their foes ; and, from their intimate 
knowledge of the mountain passes, they proved 
a source of no trifling annoyance to their neigh- 
bours : for experience had taught the English 
the folly of pursuing their tormentors beyond 
the line of demarcation ; and they very rarely 
succeeded in captaring them on their own 
ground; but, when such a circumstance did 
occur, certain and immediate death was the 
consequence to the aggressor. 

‘* One of the most celebrated, as well as most 
daring of these marauders, was Reinallt ab 
Meredydd ab Grufydd, who resided in the 
neighbourhood of Mold, in Flintshire, at a 
strong hold called Tower, a castellated build- 
ing of great strength, part of which is yet to be 
seen. Here, then, lived Reinallt, in the fif- 
teenth century, exercising eye: hey authority 
over his little clan, by whose wi ling assistance 
he continued to t and pl all who 
were obnoxiousto him. The principal objects 
of his attention, in this respect, were the in- 
habitants of Chester, with whom he was con- 
tinually involved in dispute: nay, a regular 
system of warfare is said to bave been carried 
on between the two parties, and many a dire 
and deadly conflict was the consequence. In 
1465, a considerable number of the trades- 
people of Chester repaired to Mold fair, to 
dispose of their commodities. This was an 
opportanity not to be resisted by the uncon- 
scionable freebooter ; and he determined to re- 
venge former grievances by enriching himself 
at the expense of the ‘ good men of Chester.’ 
He assembled his followers, therefore, and 
hastening to the town, a quarrel was soon 
generated, and acontest ensued, in which, after 
several lives were lost on both sides, Reinallt 

ained the victory. This was yet farther en- 
Peend by the capture of Robert Browne, or 
Bryne, the mayor of Chester, who had led on 
his fellow-citizens, and had attended the fair 
for purposes connected with his trade, which 
was that ofadraper. Browne was an invete- 
rate enemy of Reinallt, and his life paid the for- 
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feit of his temerity, in ventaring too near the 
haunts ofthe outlaw, He was harried up to 
Tower, after the action, and banged, without 
ceremony, on an iron staple, fixed to the ceil- 
ing of the great hall. 

*« Browne's fellow-townsmen attempted, a 
short time afterwards, to avenye his death by 
the seizure of Reinallt, and his principal ac- 
complices in the murder, on whom {fiey doubt- 
less intended to inflict the same sammary 
mode of punishment. For this purpose, there- 
fore, iwo hundred stout and active mien left 
Chestér, and proceeded forthwith to Tower. 
Bat the wily freebooter gained timely notice 
of their approach, and quitting his house, re- 
tired with his mer to a neighbouring wood, 
where he remained, to watch the operations of 
his visitors, who, as he had anticipated, rashed 
eagerly into the house. No sooner had they 
entered, than Reinallt hastened from his am- 
bash, surroanded Tower with his men, and 
sét fire to it, cutting down the Chester men as 
they harried out, without mercy or remorse. 
Few escaped to relate the fate of their com- 
rades, and jhe outlaw of Mold received no 
further molestation from the intimidated in- 
habitants of Chester. Notwithstanding his 
anjustifable contempt of the laws, and his 
numerous atrocities, Reinallt procared a par- 
don from Thomas Lord Stanley, president of 
the council of Wales, which was subsequently 
ratified under the great seal of Edward the 
Fourth. And he died, as many other rogues 
have died, at a good old age, and, no doubt, 
grievously lamented by his lawless bat faithfal 
followers.’ —page 79. 

A translation of Dr. Rhys’s ‘‘ Consti- 
tutions and Ordinances, anciently pre- 
scribed to be observed by the Bards 
and Minstrels,” is replete with infor- 
mation on the state of these orders 
under the government of their native 
princes. It furnishes matter of the 
utmost importance towards the illus- 
tration of the literary and poetical 
history of this country, and shews us, 
that though much has been done by 
Warton, Percy, and other enterpriz- 
ing antiquarians, much yet -emains 
for their successors todo. We hac 
marked several parts of this ariicle, 
for the purpose of presenting them to 
our readers, but find we must content 
ourselves with the following extract, 
highly illustrative of the semi-barba- 
rous state of society during those tur- 
bulent eras to which it refers :— 

Among many other regulations for 
the proper conduct of the minstrels,— 

«« It was ordered, that no one should go, 
during a wake, from the house to which he 
came first, so long as the banquet continued 
there, without leave of his host, or by invita- 
tion from another, on pain of losing his circuit 
fees. And should he go from house to house, 
he is to be taken up as a vagabond, his circuit 
fees taken from im, and consigned to the 
watchfal care of the church. And, should he 
become intoxicated at the banquet, he ‘is to 
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lose his gratuity, and if he act indecently, or 
in any way improperly, either to a married or 
single woman, in any place where he may be, 
he shall soffer fine and imprisonment for his 
bad conduct, and be deprived of his circauit fees 
for the succeeding seven years. 

‘* Likewise, that they should not go to ale- 
houses, or places of secret resort, nor play 
with dice or cards, or any other game, for gain; 
and should they do so, that it is incumbent on 
every one to take from them all they have in 
their purses. 

** Likewise, that they should not learn lam- 
poons, or slavderous rhymes, or any thing of the 
kind ; nor mock, nor deride, nor detract, nor 
pry into other persons’ uffairs, nor plunder, 
nor invent untraths, nor tell them after others, 
on pain of fine and imprisonment. 

‘* Likewise, that they should not cause 
contentions, or broils, or fraud, or robbery, or 
way-laying ; nor keep company with thieves, or 
with any others who act criminally, on pain of 
fine and imprisonment. For bards are to be 
of friendly conversation, peaceable, obliging, 
humble, and fond of doing good offices: and 
all who are true subjects to the king, and his 
magistrates, should countenance and patronize 
the bards.” —page . 

The two extracts which we have 
made above, will give our readers 
some idea of the work before us, 
though, it must be confessed, but a 
very imperfect one. The interesting 
nature of its contents will, we are 
sure, recommend: it to all who take 
any pleasure in observing the state of 
the human mind, under all its endless 
changes, or in tracing to their sources 
those streams of learning which have, 
in the present day, deluged the land. 
Among other papers which the present 
volumes contain, are essays on “ The 
Harp,”—“‘ On Welsh Music,”—‘* On 
Welsh Congresses,”—‘t On the Im- 
provement of the Britons ander the 
Influence of the Romans,” — “ On 
Welsh Pedigrees, aud their Utility,” 
&c. &c. From the last, it was our 
full intention(had our limits permitted) 
to have extracted some of ile ing eni- 
ous and cogent reasons produced by 
the author, in order co account for th: 
attachment of the Cambrian to a 
practice, which has subjected him, 
from time immemorial, to the laugh and 
jeer of his neighbours, and furnishes 
the traveller among his 

** Rade romantic shades and woods, 
Hanging walks, and falling floods,” 
with some of his happiest anecdoies. 

But, for additional information on 
Welsh peculiarities, we must refer 
the reader to the work itself, in which 
the literary antiquarian, who delights 
to become familiar with the manners 
and customs of other days, will find a 
rich repast. 
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Review.—A Letter to the Rev. Dr. 

Milner, occasioned by some Passages 
contained in his Book, entitled, “ The 
End of Religious Controversy.” By 
the late Rev. S. Parr, LL.D. 8vo. 


pp. 60. Mawman. 


Tuat this important letter, written 
six years ago, upon a pressing occa- 
sion, should not have been published 
in the life-time of the learned author, 
is very unaccountable. It appears, 
that his original design was to have 
communicated the substance to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine; but that, after- 
thoughts enlarged its dimensions, and 
induced him to resolve upon a sepa- 
rate publication. On some account 
or other, though three different copies 
of it were prepared, the letter never 
went to press till it came into the hands 
of the doctor’s grandson, who now 
sends it into the world, pursuant to 
the Jast will and commands of his 
deceased venerable relative. 

The lapse of time, however, has not 
taken from the interest of the per- 
formance; and we hail it, at the pre- 
sent moment, with peculiar pleasure, 
as a seasonable exposure of the fraudu- 
lent artifices of the Romish faction. 
But, waving any farther preliminary 
reflection, we shall proceed to the 
history of this valuable tract. 

In 1818, Dr. John Milner,(not Joseph, 
as he is here erroneously named,) one 
of the, four vicars apostolic, as they 
are called, with the barbarous title of 
bishop of Castabella, printed a pon- 
derous work, in answer to a pamphlet 
by the present bishop of Salisbury, 
then of St. David's. The whole drift 
of the furious polemic, in this ponder- 
ous mass of verom, was to blacken the 
characters of the reformers in general, 
without a single exception; and to 
hold up some of the most zealous of 
our modern divines, as a pack of 
knaves, fools, or apostates. Thas, 
‘‘ Luther was the sport of unbridled 
passion, pride, resentment, and lust ;’’ 
Cranmer, “‘ from his youthfal life till 
his death at the stake, exhibited a 
continued scene of libertinism, per- 
jury, hypocrisy, barbarity, profligacy, 
ingratitude, and rebellion ;’ Melanc- 
thon, “‘ lamented that the Protestants 
had renounced the pope;” and Beza 
“ negotiated to return to the Church 
of Rome.” The amiable and pious 
Mede is called “‘ a blasphemer ;” Chil- 
lingworth is represented as being 


“first a Protestant, next a Catholic, 
and lastly a Socinian ;” while bishop 
Jewellis designated as ‘‘a vain boaster, 
a hypocrite, and a falsifier of the fa- 
thers.” Such are the rhetorical flowers 
which the modern Bolsac has thought 

roper to throw over the graves of the 
Ulustrious dead, who were the orna- 
ments of former days. 

But not content with venting his 
malice upon these eminent characters, 
merely because they were vigorous 
opponents of the usurpations of popery 
in their day; this wholesale calum- 
niator ventured to hazard some very 
daring statements, respecting two 
modern divines, of the first rank in 
literature and the church, one dead, 
and the other living. Of the late Dr. 
Samuel Hallifax, who died bishop of 
St. Asaph in the year 1790, Dr. Milner 
expressly says, that he became a das- 
tardly apostate in his last moments. 
This horrible story is told three times 
in the course of the work, and at each 
repetition with some additional colour- 
ing. The principal version of the tale 
is contained in the following note :— 
‘The present writer has been inform- 
ed, on good authority, that one of the 
bishops, whose calumnies are here 
quoted, when he found himself on his 
death-bed, refused the proffered minis- 
try of the primate, and expressed a 
great wish to die a Catholic. When 
urged to satisfy his conscience, he 
exclaimed, ‘ What then will become of 
my lady and my children?” 

Shocked at this piece of scandal, 
and tender for the reputation of a man, 
whose virtues and learning he ad- 
mired, Dr. Parr, on reading the ac- 
count, sat down to remonstrate with 
the narrator, and to demand from him 
some unequivocal proofs of his bold 
assertion. 


“In what genuine work which bears the 
name of Hallifax,” says the doctor, “or in 
what respectable publication, which professes 
to give a fair and well-founded account of his 
faith and practice, do you trace even the slight- 
est vestiges of the thoughts and the words 
which you have ascribed to him? Reflect, I 
beseech you, upon the excruciating and peril- 
ous situation in which Dr. Hallifax must have 
been placed, if your narrative, Sir, be well- 
founded, at that moment, when hypocrisy, as 
Dr. Young says, ‘drops the mask, and real 
and apparent are the same.’ He, from want of 
conviction, could not find consolation in the 
Church of England, and, from want of forti- 
inde, he did not seek it inthe Church of Rome. 
In a man so tomed, as bishop Hallifax 
was, to the study of theology, such a change 
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of sentiment as you bave ascribed to him, could 
not be instantaneous. It was not effected by 
the interposition of any wily casuist, or any 
proselyte-hanting zealot, who might take ad- 
vantage of those circumstances, which some- 
times are found in the death-chamber of the 
most virtuous and the most devout; and by 
such instances, Sir, I mean flattering spirits, 
an impaired onderstanding, a disturbed ima- 
gination, momentary fears succeeded by mo- 
mentary hopes, one dim and incoherent con- 
ception rapidly succeeded by another, and 
sentences formed imperfectly, or uttered in- 
distinctly. No, Sir, the bishop of St. Asaph, 
according to your own account, was visited by 
a Protestant Metropolitan. Previously, there- 
fore, to his dissolation, while afflicted by sick- 
ness and oppressed by age, he must have suf- 
fered many ® pang from conscious insincerity ; 
and upon the near approach of that dissolution, 
he was doomed to breathe bis Jast in a dis- 
gracefal and dreadfal conflict between timidity 
and piety—between calls upon his prudence, 
from the praise of men, and upon his con- 
science, from the approbation of God—be- 
tween the impulses of paternal and conjugal 
affection, on one hand, and of self-preservation 
on the other—between the opposite and ir- 
reconcileable interests of time, to his family, 
and of eternity, to his own soul. 

«To the primate, who proffered his ministry, 
and to the bishop, who, according to your re- 
presentation, could not avail himself of it, no 
appeal can be made, for they are numbered 
among the dead. But the facts, said to be 
known by your unnamed informer, could not be 


wholly unknown to those who were under the 


same roof with the expiring prelate. Such, 1 
mean, Sir, as personal friends, as near relatives, 
as chaplains, as domestics, and, perhaps, medi- 
cal attendants. These men, surely, can beara 
direct and decisive testimony to a plain fact. 
They must have been deeply impressed by 
such a conversion as you describe. They 
must bave the evidence of their senses, whe- 
ther or no such conversion ever occurred; and 
upon the supposition that it did not occar, if 
such a host of witnesses be set in array, in op- 
position to your anonymous informer, depend 
upon it, that the attention of all good men will 
be strongly attracted by this extraordinary 
case, that their best sympathies will be roused, 
and that their decision between the veracity of 
the accuser and the merits of the accused, will 
be ultimately and completely just. Thas far I 
have expostalated with you, Sir, upon your 
charges against a prelate, who, having sank 
into the grave, cannot defend himself, and who 
has been summoned by his Maker to that 
tribunal, where his guilt or his innocence can- 
not be unknown. 

** When such a tale, Sir, as yours, is told to 
the Protestant and Catholic Church—when it 
is pointed against such a man as bishop Halli- 
fax—when it has been three times prodaced by 
such a writer as Dr. Milner—when it is in- 
serted in a work, upon which you seem to 
have employed the whole strength of your 
vigorous and well-cultivated mind—when, if 
suffered to pass without refutation, it may ex- 
pose the memory of a learned English prelate 
to infamy among Romanists for cowardice, 
among Protestants for apostasy, and among 
both, for duplicity—when that infamy, by the 


wide circulation of a book recommended by 
your name, may extend to foreign countries, 
and continue through distant generations— 
when your statement may lead to consequences 
80 afflictive to a widow and other sarviving 
relatives, and so alarming to every enlighten- 
ed and conscientious member of the Charch of 
England; awful, indeed, Sir, must be your 
responsibility anto God and unto man, for the 
truth of your deliberate and reiterated asser- 
tions. 

“ Pleased, I was, reverend Sir, with your 
caution, humility, and candour, when you say, 
‘ Far be it from me, and every other Catholic, 
to deal damnation on any person in particalar!’ 
And surely, Sir, with these praise-worthy 
qualities, as exercised towards your fellow- 
creatures in the momentous concerns of a 
world to come, you will not disdain to blend 
awary and delicate regard for the character 
and honourable interests of individuals in the 
present world, where you participate with 
them inthe fallibility and infirmities of our 
common nature. 

« Equally pleased, Sir, I was, with a note 
to your address to the very learned and traly 
exemplary bishop of St. David’s, where you 
say of yourself, ‘ The writer is far from claim- 
ing inerrancy; but he should despise himself, 
if he knowinyly published any falsehood, or 
hesitated to retractany one that he was proved 
to have fallen into.’ 

* Pardon ime, Sir, for telling you, unreserv- 
edly, that, upon the present occasion, your 
character here, and in some measure your 
salvation hereafter, are interested in your 
speedy, honest, and earnest endeavours to re- 
deem the pledge, which, in the foregoing words, 
you have given to every Christian reader of 
every denomination. It is your bounden duty, 
Sir, to examine strictly, and to communicate 
fully, the grounds of that probability which led 
you to believe, and, believing, to publish, that 
bishop Hallifax died a Catholic. 

“Itis your bounden daty, to unfold all the 
circumstances of name and -credibility in that 
informer, whose authority you declare to be so 
good as to warrant you in telling a Protestant 
public, that a Protestant bishop, and a dis- 
tinguished advocate of Protestantism, ‘‘ when 
he found bimself upon his death-bed, refused 
the proffered ministry of the primate, express- 
ed agreat wish to die a Catholic; and that, 
being urged to satisfy his conscience, he ex- 
claimed,—what, then, will become of my lady 
and my children ?’* 

“It is your bounden duty, without the 
smallest reservation, and in the most unequi- 
vocal terms, to explain the natare and extent 
of those reasons, which you thought sufficient 
to justify you in affirming, that a late Warbar- 
tonian Lecturer, (bishop Hallifax,) upon his 
death-bed lamented that he could not, like 
Lather, threaten to unsay all that he had said 
against the pope ; like Melancthon, lament that 





* The reviewer cannot help noticing in this 
place, the obvious proof of the falsehood of the 
whole story, exhibited in the words put into 
the mouth of the dying bishop ; who never did, 
and never could have thus spoken of his wife. 
He would have said, ‘‘ Mrs. Hallifax,” as he 
always was accustomed to do; but to call her 





** My lady,” was ridiculous! ! 
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Protestants had renounced him; or like a 
Beza, was unable to negotiate, not indeed, for 
returning to the pore, buat for araouncing 
to him the conversio’. of an English bishop to 
the Church of Rome. 

Such is the rcmonstrance of Dr, 
Parr, and it remains to be seen, whe- 
ther the redoubtable polemic, who 
called for it by his temerity, will take 
any notice of it, either by substantiat- 
ing what he has advanced, or retract- 
ing what he cannot prove. How little 
is to be expected from him, will ap- 
pear from this, that, on being called 
upon by the son of the bishop, no 
longer ago than last March, for the 
name of his informant, he has not 
thought proper to return any answer! 

In the work which contains such 
foul calumny against bishop Hallifax, 
the most virulent abuse is thrown out 
upon the present venerable dean of 
Winchester, who is called the second 
Luther; and a base insinuation is 
even hazarded respecting the sincerity 
of that learned man in his profession 
of Protestant principles. Dr. Parr, 
in his letter, has taken some notice of 
this tirade, with the indignant con- 
tempt which the occasion called for ; 
and in language extremely pointed, 
he says :-— 

«‘ Dr. Milner, I have not presumed to hold 
you up to the scorn and abhorrence of Protest- 
ants, nor to let loose upon you the hideous ap- 
pellations of bigoted centrovertist, falsifier, 
calumniator, incendiary, persecator, a modern 
Bonner, and an English Malagrida. I have 
treated you, Sir, with the courtesy which is 
due to a Roman Catholic dignitary, who pro- 
fesses to teach the religion of a meek, lowly, 
and benevolent Redeemer; to have received, 
ina special manner, his legitimate ordination 
and divine mission in a direct succession from 
the apostolic age; and to place the cause of 
that only true church, which exclusively lays 
claim to anity,to sanctity, to .catholicity, to 
apostolicity, and to the visible protection of 
the Omnipotent in a series of miraculous in- 
terpositions, vouchsafed for the illustration of 
that charch, through the long space of eighteen 
centuries. /Bat if the English ecclesiastic, 
whose private conversation you have confess- 
edly divulged, should, in reality, not be the con- 
temptible and execrable miscreant, which a 
modern Luther, according to your delineation 
of his prototype, must be, then, Sir, I leave it 
with yourself to find a proper name for that 
writer, who, in the nineteenth century, and in 
a civilized country, should present to his rea- 
ders, Catholic or Protestant, sucha portraiture 
as you have exhibited of such an ecclesiastic 
as Dr. Rennall.” 

Further on, Dr. Parr has drawn a 
beautifully affecting picture of the 
late much lamented son of the dean of 
Winchester, for which we must refer 





our readers to the letter, as we have 
already been unavoidably copious in 
our extracts, on account of the im- 
portance of the subject. Here, then, 
for the present, we shall take leave of 
the matter at issue, waiting with some 
anxiety for an explanation on the part 
of the popish prelate; which if he 
does not speedily give, the world will 
say, whether his own compunction 
does or does not, that “ Dissidium 
aliquod lingua, et cordis est.” 
eel 


Review.— Professional Christianity, or 
Considerations urging the Importance 
of Religious Influence on the Medical 
Character. 'y &@ Medical Praeti- 
tioner. pp. 68. London. Hatchard 
and Son. 1824. 


THE nature of this little treatise may 
be inferred from its title, and it is no 
contemptible recommendation to say, 
that it fully answers its character. It 
may seem a severe reflection on the 
medical profession to state, that, in 
too many instances, its brightest orna- 
ments have little or no regard to an 
hereafter. This charge is, however, 
just. Of this fact, the author of the 
treatise before us, seems deeply sensi- 
ble, and his design is to remedy the 
evil, by impressing upon their minds 
the inefficacy of all human skill, with- 
out the divine aid. He traces this 
disregard of an hereafter to their fa- 
miliarity with subjects of dissection; 
to their intimacy with scenes of mor- 
tality, operating upon the moral cor- 
ruptions of the human heart; to the 
manners which are cherished in the 
dissecting-room ; and to the influence 
of bad example, which, carried into 
practice, generate habits, that neither 
time nor observation can correct. 
Happily, to the preceding delinea- 
tion of character there are numerous 
exceptions. These the author con- 
trasts with the former, and draws an 
inference decidedly in favour of the 
religious practitioner. He does not 
attempt to metamorphose the physi- 
cian into a preacher; but thinks, that 
in those solemn moments, when called 
to visit the sick and the dying, intima- 
tions of his belief in a future state, 
and the necessity of preparing for the 
awful event which seems impending, 
might consistently be blended with a 
strict attention to professional duties. 
He laments that many, who, having 
no fear of God before their eyes, use 
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their utmost endeavours to prevent 
the intercourse of the patient with 
pious persons, treat death with con- 
tempt, and all that is sapposed to fol- 
low, as a bugbear, which it is their 
duty to discard. Medical men, above 
all others, he conceives, ought to have 
eternity constantly in view, so that 
while they use their endeavours to 
recover their patients, they might 
administer: consolation to the mind, 
and direct expectation to the Physician 
of souls. 

The reasons assigned for this con- 
duct are strong and convincing, and 
the observations areas judicious as 
the arguments are energetic. It con- 
tains no enthusiastic reveries, nor 
does it inculcate a sectarian spirit. 
The author seems impressed with the 
importance of the subject, and we 
would recommend his treatise with as 
much sincerity as he inculcates its 
contents. 

ee ee 


Review.—Ingenuous Scruples, chiefly 
relating to the Observance of the Sab- 
bath, answered. By Alicia Catherine 
Mant. 8vo. pp. 166. London, 

1824. 


Rivington. 
Tuis is an accommodating work, in 
which we have an opportunity of view- 
ing Christianity as a lady in fashion- 
able . attire, with a splendid head- 
dress, an embroidered petticoat, and 


coloured shoes. In this trickery, she 
mixes,,with the world, is taught to 
enter into an alliance with it, but with- 
out a deed of partnership, and being 
favoured with a private box in the 
theatre, she will, perhaps, in time, 
become an actress, and, having a sta- 
tion in the ball-room, we can scarcely 
doubt that she will shortly learn to 
dance. 

Of Alicia Catherine Mant, we know 
nothing, except through the medium 
of this publication, but we give her 
credit for having taken more care of 
her personal character, than she has 
shewn for the reputation of Christi- 
anity. Atbest, it.is a combination of 
temporizing qualities, and equivocal 
materials, forming in the aggregate 
“a thing of shreds and patches.”’ Her 
divinity seems calculated for the me- 
ridian of fashionable boarding-schools 
and -dancing-masters, and, perhaps, 
in time, she may be employed 
** To fetch and carry nonsense for my lord.” 

This lady is, however, perfectly 








orthodox in her creed. She admits, 
that in the chapels of ease, the lowly 
Christian may bow the knee in since- 
rity, but that antiquated buildings are 
to be preferred. She congratulates 
her pupil on having been brought up 
‘“‘in humble dependence on (baptism) 
this blessed symbol of our faith ;”’ but 
of repentance towards God, and faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ, we find not 
one word. Theatrical amusements, 
she moderately recommends, and la- 
ments that the pious should turn their 
backs on them, since their presence 
might check the excesses into which 
the profligate sometimes run. Cards 
also are commendable, as they tran- 
quillize the mind for devotion; and 
since they are not introduced in the 
family where Miss Harriet is on a 
visit, this worthy tutoress hopes her 
stay will be short. She does not, how- 
ever, recommend persecution, bat ra- 
ther pity, since, (poor weak things,) 
they know no better! 

On the subject of sectarianism she 
assumes a more imperious tone, and 
thinks her amiable pupil cannot enter 
a conventicle, though only to gratify 
curiosity, without being guilty of the 
sin of schism. She seems to regret, 
that vice cannot be retained without 
its grossness, and advises Miss Harriet 
to imitate the moth that flutters round 
the candle, only to be careful that she 
does not burn her wings. 
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Review.— Self- Advancement, or Ex- 
traordinary Transitions from Ob- 
security to Greatness, exemplified in 
the Lives and History of Thirteen 
Eminent Men. By the Author of 
“* Practical Wisdom, &c.” 8vo. pp. 
346. London. Whittaker. 


It has been said of the proud Duke 
of Somerset, that he “ pitied Adam, 
because he had no ancestors ;” but the 
ancestors of this lump of vanity had 
more reason to be sorry that he 
should be reckoned among their pos- 
terity. There is more sound sense in 
the following couplet, than pedigree 
or titles have ever bestowed :— 

“ Let high ory triamph, what can be more 

eat 

Nothing, but merit in alow estate.” 

In this work, the names of the 
Emperor Basil, Rienzi the Tribune, 
Alexander V., Cardinal Ximenes, 
Hadrian VI. Cardinal Wolsey, Adrian 
IV. Thomas Lord Cromwell, Sixtus V. 
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Masanielo, Cardinal Alberoni, Dr. 


Franklin, and Bernadotte, king of 


Sweden, are placed before us. Of 
these celebrated and fortunate in- 
dividuals, we have a_ biographical 
sketch, but the local events of their 
lives are kept in the back ground, 
that the reader may perceive with 
more precision, the various ways by 
which they rose to exalted eminence, 
in their respective spheres of action. 
Hence, of their talents, their virtues, 
and their vices, we have nothing more 
than an indistinct survey. 

It is not to be expected, that, while 
we review the book, we are also to 
review the histories of the men who 
figure in its pages. This, if not im- 
prudent, would be impracticable, and 
the occasion is less imperious, as their 
character and fortunes have long been 
under the public eye. There can be 
no doubt, that the caialogue might 
have been considerably enlarged ; but 
the compiler has been careful to admit 
none, but such as, under existing cir- 
cumstances, might be deemed worthy 
of imitation, by examples unstained 
with the grosser vices, and unpolluted 
with torrents of human blood. It 
must be obvious. that the commotions 
of the times in which they lived, faci- 
litated their march to greatness, but 
they knew how to avail themselves of 
the tide when it flowed in their favour, 
and how to steer their proper course 
on the rapid current by which they 
were borne along, avoiding alike those 
rocks and quicksands, on which mary, 
under prosperous gales, have been 
wrecked and lost. 

The same principles, however, which 
guided them to immortality and ho- 
nour, operate with equal steadiness in 
the less conspicuous departments of 
life; and those, who, with integrity, 
follow their dictates, may reasonably 
expect proportionable results. Exam- 
ple is always as much more powerful 
than precept, as practice is more in- 
structive than theory. If there be “a 
tide in the affairs of men, which, taken 
at the flood, leads on to fortune,” these 
men seized it in the most auspicious 
moment; and those who wish to de- 
rive an advantage from their history, 
should be careful to fill their stations 
with integrity and honour, for nothing 
short of this can inspire confidence 
when passing events offer rewards 
and encouragements to virtuous en- 
terprize. ; 
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Review,—Tales of the Crusaders ; by 
the Author of ‘* Waverley, Quintin 
Durward, §c.” In four volumes. 
Edinburgh. Archibald Constable. 
London. Hunt and Co. 1825. 


We recollect having once been shewn 
a fine painting of Walter Scott, Esq. 
while on a visit with some friends, to 
view the magnificent edifice called 
Marble-hall, in Cheshire. He is drawn 
sitting on some mossy dilapidations, 
(if we remember right,) with a half- 
closed book in his right hand, resting 
on his knee, while his left is fondling 
an antiquated dog. He is looking, in 
an attitude of meditation, upon a rich 
and variegated landscape, mellow with 
the last soft rays of sun-set. Now, 
being somewhat romantic, this group- 
ing of what was chaste and beautiful 
in animate and inanimate nature, in- 
stantly caught the eye of our mind, 
and imbued our fancy ; consequently, 
whenever we heard mentioned the name 
of Sir Walter Scott, read his animat- 
ing and heart-stirring poetry ,—or were 
absorbed in the enthralling scenes of 
his magnificent romances,—we Te- 
curred to this picture, and fancied him 
sketching them off, in such a situation 
as is there represented. “‘ Then,” said 
we, “ thereis, after all, at or near 
‘ Auld Reekie,’ a scene hallowed with 
the recollections of poetry and to- 
mance, to which we are thus enabled 
to afford ‘a local habitation and a 
name.’” Then our imaginations pio- 
tured forth the shadow of the mighty 
northern magician, flitting, inmisty and 
indistinct magnificence, amidst scenes 
of stern, melancholy grandeur—un- 
shrowded amidst the glistening ruins 
of castles and cathedrals, or wander- 
ing among his native mountains—for 
the purpose of noting down their im- 
pressions on his mind, and conveying 
them to his southern readers. Albeit, 
since then, years have passed on, 
silently shedding their silvery hoar 
upon us, blotting out most of their 
happy reminiscences, and substitat- 
ing, with gray hairs, matter-of-fact 
sobriety. 

Since the time to which we have 
just made allusion, not a year has 
elapsed without its being accompani- 
ed by at least three volumes, from the 
prolific pen of the “ Author of Waver- 
ley.” But frequent drafts may im- 
poverish the richest bank ; and in like 
manner, the stores of the most fertile 
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genius may be overdrawn. We are, 
therefore, necessitated: to state ‘the 
melancholy fact, (if indeed our readers 
are not already aware of the circum- 
stance,) that within the last few years 
the annual productions of this cele- 
brated edwror, have sensibly deteri- 
orated., He has just issued four more 
volumes; in fact, it was. whispered 
among the literary circles, that his in- 
tention: was to extend the present 
werk to five. Ofthese it is our inten- 
tion; to present our readers with a 
eareful, and copious abstract; after- 
wards subjoining' such remarks as 
may. appear pertinent. In a very 
whimsical, and occasionally humor- 
ous, introduction, the auther informs 
ns. of., bis: intention, to discard the 
creatures of fiction (“to unbeget them’’) 
and: .betake ‘himself to history; an- 
nouncing, with a long and somewhat 
pompous-flourish, as his next produc- 
tion, “ Zhe History of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, by the Author of Waverley.” We 
will, just say here, that we doubt not 
its being a powerful and eloquently 
written work ; it will be a romance of 
real life. 

The performance under review, con- 
sists of two tales—* The Betrothed” 
and “The Talisman.” The scene of 
Ahe first lies in Wales; of the second, 

Syria: now, to each in its order. 
The ‘‘ Betrothed” commences with the 
@mreaching of the Crusade by the arch- 
spgpae Baldwin, in the year 1148. 

e are introduced to Gwenwyn, a 
Welshchieftain, prince of Powis-land. 
He. was a fierce, rude, blood-thirsty 
tyrant; and, at the time of the story’s 
commencement, had divorced his wife, 
because she brought him no children ; 
claiming, as her substitute, Lady 
Eveline, daughter of Raymond Be- 
renger, a valiant Norman noble, resid- 
ing in solitary state, in a gloomy 
castle, aptly called ‘“‘ Garde Dolour- 
euse.” He sends a letter to Berenger, 
asking of him his daughter ; but is re- 
fused in lofty terms ;—inflamed by 
Cadwallon, his harper, he resolves to 
descend upon the territories of Beren- 
ger, and avenge the insult. The scene 
then shifts to Garde Doloureuse. We 
are informed, that lady Eveline is 
betrothed to the famous Hugo de Lacy, 
constable of Chester; and that Ray- 
mond put his castle in a state of de- 
fence. Presently, the Welsh thunder 
down u them ;—he quits the castle, 
(leaving it and his daughter in charge 
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of one Wilkin Flammock, a heavy, 
stalworth, Flemish clothier,) with a 
chosen body of knights, encounters the 
Welsh, andis slain. Gwenwyn then 
despatches a messenger to demand 
the surrendering of the castle ; but the 
wily Fleming ‘circumvents him, and 
endures a fierce attack, until the com- 
ing of the famous De Lacy and his 
knights, whoinstantly rout the Welsh, 
and slay Gwenwyn. Here hinges 
the stery. Hugo de Lacy being a sworn 
soldier of the cross, cannot, on ac- 
eount of his vow, enter under any 
roof till he has fulfilled it; he there- 
fore despatches his nephew, Damian 
de Lacy, to solicit an interview with 
her, without the castle. She accords 
permission—leaves Garde Doloureuse 
—and enters into a magnificent pavi- 
lion prepared for her. De Lacy 
presses his suit—reminds her that it 
was sanctioned by her father; and, 
through her sense of duty and affection 
for his memory, she admits the claim, 
although she has little personal regard 
for the Constable, who is elderly, and 
of somewhat uncouth appearance. By 
his advice, she travels to a neighbour- 
ing convent, there to reside; and he 
himself, with Damian, and numbers of 
knights, escort‘her thither. But, at 
night, she rests at the ancient mansion 
of Ermangarde, her Saxon grand- 
mother; where, in the “ red-fingered 
chamber,” her doom is mysteriously 
announced. She quits the house in 
anger, and soon, escorted by her 
chivalrous guides, reaches the con- 
vent. While the public ceremony of 
espousal, between the lady Eveline 
and Hugo de Lacy, is proceeding, 
they are shocked by the entrance of 
Damian, wild and frantic. The Con- 
stable, attributing it to delirium, (for 
he had Jeft him ill in bed,) orders him 
to be carried home; he is hardly gone, 
when the “‘ paritor” of the church ap- 
pears, and cites the Constable to ap- 
pear before the arch-prelate Baldwin ; 
he attends him, and is received with 
sullen, scornful haughtiness. A long 
and violent dispute arises, on the sub- 
ject of De Lacy’s breaking his vow, by 
espousing in marriage a lady, ‘“‘ when 
he was engaged in the holy Crusade ;” 
but at length the skill and subtlety of 
the churchman gain the ascendan y 
over the scowling and reluctant war- 
rior, who promises to forego his mar- 
riage with Eveline, and go to Jerusa- 
lem for three years. While he is 
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leaving Eogland, he is suddenly and 
mysteriously joined by one Renault 
Vidal, a minstrel, (of whom, more 
anon). He leaves hisnephew, Damian 
de Lacy, governor of the Garde Do- 
loureuse, and guardian of lady Eve- 
line, till his return, While all is pro- 
ceeding securely and regularly at 
Garde Doloureuse, a dissolute brother 
of Hugo’s, named Randall, gains ad- 
mittance in the guise of a falcon-mer- 
chant, &e. He manages to get the 
lady Eveline and household from the 
castle; and they ride to some distance 
for the purpose of trying his birds. 
His emissaries are abroad, who in- 
stantly seize her; but, through the 
interference of Damian, who, however, 
is severely wounded, she is even- 
tually released, and returns with him 
to Garde Doloureuse. We should 
have previously mentioned, that the 
Constable informed lady Eveline, be- 
fore he ‘eft England, that should his 
return be protracted beyond three 
years, she was absolved of her pro- 
mise, and might wed another. While 
her attendant, Rose Flammock, is 
urging her in behalf of Damian, Guy 
Monthermer, an herediiary enemy of 
De Lacy’s house, appears at: the gates 
of the castle, sternly commanding her 
to open it, and admit a guard of king 
Henry’s. She resolutely refuses; and 
the old warrior leaves, with a threat 
of his second appearance. The scene 
then shifts altogether; but here we 
shall extract the commencement of 
the next; it is a well-written para- 
graph. 

“Along a wasted tract of country, more 
than twelve miles distant from the Garde 
Doloareuse, in the heat of a summer noon, 
which shed a burning lustre on the silent val- 
ley, and the blackened ruins of the cottage, with 
which it had once been ced,—two travel- 
lers walked slowly, ‘ahoss palmer-cloaks, 
pilgrim’s-staves, large slouched hats, with a 
scallop shell bound on the front of each ; above 
all, the cross, cat in red cloth upon their shoul- 
ders, marked them as pilgrims who bad ac- 
complished their vow, and had returned from 
that fatal bourne, from which, in those days, 
retarned so few of the thonsands who visited 
it, whether in the love of , or the 
ardour of devotion.” —Vol. 2, p. 247, 248.” 

In fact, the two travellers:are Hago 
de Lacy and Philip Guarine his ser- 
vant. The Constable had just sent to 
Garde Doloureuse,: Renault: Vidal, 
(who had been his constant companion 
in all his adventures,) for the purpose 
of obtaining information. Guarine, 
when we are introduced to him, is 





hinting to his master, his suspicion 
that the minstrel is a villain, and ad- 
duces several strange and mysterious 
circumstances in proof thereof. Vidal 
presently returns with the blighting 
intelligence, that Damian and Eveline 
are guilty with each other; “ neither 
married nor betrothed.” He seems 
to enjoy the effects of his intelligence 
with dark and keen malignity. The 
Constable mounts the horse of Vidal, 
and Guarine that of anold half-starved 
huntsman, whom he encounters flying 
from Garde Doloureuse. In the méan 
while, Garde Doloureuse is sorely 
pressed by the besiegers, (thatis, the 
army of king Henry.) Flammeck, 
however, finds means to quit it secret- 
ly, and gain access to the tent of king 
Henry ; when he demands safety for 
Damian, Eveline, and his daughier, 
before he will put the king in pos- 
session of the castle. Renault Vidal 
goes to a secret place, where he had 
appointed to meet Hugo; from thence 
he sees a procession, and is informed 
that the Constable is about publiely 
to invest the Flemish with a charter. 
He mingles with the throng—sees the 
Constable—plunges a poniard, and 
buries it in his neck—is seized—and 
carried before the king; when, to his 
frenzied dismay, he finds that the 
person he has slain is Randall, 
Hugo de Lacy. He confesses that 
is Cadwallon, Gwenwyn’s harper; and 
is executed. The Constable therre- 
signs his claim to lady Eveline, and 
she is wedded to Damian de Lacy. 
This tale has all the characteristic 
merits and defects of the author. Tt ‘is 
loosely connected in the incidents ; 
there is a perpetual straining after 
scenes, without due regard to drama - 
tical juxta-position. It is but poor in 
delineation of character. That of the 
old huntsman, is a plagiarism of the 
admirable sketch of Irvin’s, in Brace- 
bridge Hall, but immeasurably in- 
ferior to it. There are two very bung- 
ling contrivances, which we have no- 
ticed. The first is, where the author 
informs us of Berenger’s ridiculous 
oath, to “ wave all advantage,” and 
literally encounter his foe, face’ to 
face, on “a level field ;” merely for the 
sake of the author’s accomplishing his 
death, in order to reserve the siege of 
the castle till ‘he can shew off the 
novel generalship of Wilkin Flam 
mock, The second is, the introdac- 
tion of Renault Vidal, and very un- 
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necessarily dragging him all through 
the history, for the purpose of being 
an instrument of retributive provi- 
dence in the death of Randall. Al- 
though, in some parts, it is powerfully 
written, it is vastly inferior to the 
second, (whereof, it follows, that we 
should give an account,) which is 
called “ The Talisman.” 

This admirable tale commences 
with a very solemn and striking de- 
scription of eastern scenery. A cru- 
sader is seen riding slowly along the 
sandy desert of the Dead-sea. His 
person, arms, and armour, his horse, 
and its accoutrements, are very mi- 
nately and elaborately described. It 
is Kenneth of Scotland, the knight of 
the sleeping leopard, who is approach- 
ing “the diamond of the desert”—a 
spring offresh watcr, where he intends 
to take his noonday meal. But a 
Saracen cavalier springs forth and at- 
tacks him. Having exhibited mutual 

oofs of prowess in a desperate com- 
bat, after the chivalrous fashion of the 
times, they exchange hands in token 
of friendship, and proceed together to 
the spring, where each partakes of his 
meal. Kenneth informs his compa- 
nion, that he is journeying towards 
the “‘ Hermit of Engaddi ;” and the 
Saracen promises to conduct him thi- 
ther. On their journey, a strange be- 
img arrests and attacks the Saracen, 
but quits him at the command of Ken- 
neth ; and this proves to be the her- 
mit of whom he is in search. They 
are led by him to his cave, where Ken- 
neth has a mysterious sight of a sub- 
terraneous chapel, and is favourably 
noticed by Edith Plantagenet, his 
* Ladie of Love.” 

The scene shifts to Coeur de Lion’s 
camp, between Jean d’Acre and As- 
ealon. Richard is ill, and none dares 
approach him, except Thomas de 
Vause, a rough, brave English knight. 
Hearing the sound of music without, 
he is informed that the emperor Sala- 
din has sent to him a skilfal Moorish 
physician, to attend the king. After 
great distrust and hesitation, he is 
admitted to the chamber of Richard— 
who, contrary to the advice of his 
councellor, drinks off a talisman pre- 
pared by the Moor, and drops into a 
profound slumber. We are then in- 
troduced to Conrade, marquis of 
Montserrat, and the Grand Master of 
the Knights Templars; who traitor- 
ously consult how to dissolve the bond 





of concord existing between the allied 
princes, in order to further their own 
ambitious ends. Conrade promises to 
go to Leopold of Austria, and inflame 
him with jealousy of Richard. Ac- 
cordingly, the next day, he visits 
Leopold, and persuades him, when 
heated with wine, to insult Coeur de 
Lion, and plant his standard before 
the lion of England. Richard being 
informed of it, bursts forth—tramples 
under foot the Austrian eagle—creates 
a wild uproar—but at length is pacified 
by the intervention of Philip of France, 
and returns to his tent, leaving Ken- 
neth of Scotland, as an especial mark 
of favour, guardian for the right of the 
standard of England. But, alas! loveis 
stronger than valour; and Kenneth is 
seduced to leave his post, ona visit to 
Edith Plantagenet. When there, he 
hears it is merely a trick of Queen 
Berengaria’s—flies back—finds his dog 
wounded, aud the standard gone. 
While bewailing his misfortune, the 
Moorish physician arrives—promises 
to cure the dog, and unsuccessfully 
stvives to win ever Kenneth to the 
service of the Saracen emperor. In 
the morning, Kenneth repairs to 
Richard’s tent—informs him of the 
loss of the banner, and is sentenced to 
death, in defiance of the tears, impor- 
tunities, and lamentations of queen 
Berengaria, lady Edith, and Theodric, 
the hermit of Engaddi. But, at 
length, owing to the vehement en- 
treaties of the Moorish physician, he 
obtains him for a slave, -and departs 
with his prisoner to the Saracen army. 
In the interim, Conrade and the Grand 
Master have so successfully scattered 
the seeds of discord, that the allianced 
princes, affecting disgust at the pride 
of Richard, determine to withdraw 
from the confederacy. Kenneth of 
Scotland, disguised.as a black Arabian 
slave, with his dog, arrives as a pre- 
sent to Richard, from Saladin. Ken- 
neth preserves the king from assassi- 
nation,—and detects, by the agency of 
his dog, the traitor who stole the ban- 
ner; who proves to be Conrade, mar- 
quis of Montserrat! Kenneth of Scot- 
land, having assumed his proper ap- 
pearance, fights a duel with Conrade, 
in presence of both armies, and with 
his first stroke fells his opponent to 
the earth. While Montserrat is car- 
tied to his tent, it is publicly an- 
nounced, that Kenneth of Scotland is 
“ David, earl of Huntingdon, Prince 
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Royal of Scotland ;” and that the 
Saracen, with whom Kenneth fought 
at the commencement of the history, 
the Moorish physician, and Saladin, 
the emperor, are one and the same 
person. They sit down to a banquet ; 
and information being brought, that 
the Grand Master (then present) has 
secretly stabbed Montserrat, Saladin 
starts from ‘his seat, and in another 
instant, the traitor’s head falls by his 
side, “ while the tronk remains for a 
second, standing with the goblet still 
clenched in its grasp.” The tale con- 
cludes with the marriage of the Earl 
of Huntingdon and Edith Plantagenet. 

The whole story is fully worthy of 
the author of Ivanhoe, It introduces 
us, as with the waving of the magi- 
cian’s wand, from scene to scene,— 
each deeply and absorbingly interest- 
ing,—without waiting to conduct us 
by the slow and tedious stages of 
prosing narrative. Its chief fault is, 
its heing too much in masquerade 
throughout ; but this, together with 
sundry other errors, is lost and ab- 
sorbed in the intense interest excit- 
ed by the story. Edith, the stately, 
beauteous Edith, contrasts admirably 
with the lighter charactered, yet beau- 
tiful Berengaria; the fiery, bluff, im- 
patient valour of Coeur de Lion, with 
the steady, polished, yet determined 
courage of Saladin. Thomas de Vause 
is a fine and characteristic portrait; 
but we have not time to enumerate 
more. As for ourselves, in after-time, 
we shall recur to this tale, (by the way, 
why is it called “‘ The Talisman?” 
‘‘Saladin” would have been better,) 
as an admirable performance of an 
intensely interesting period of bistory, 
rendered vivid and distinct by the en- 
lightened rays of the genius of the 
* Author of Waverley.” 
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Review.—The Voice from Heaven, a 
Funeral Hymn. By David Everard 
Ford. Westley. ; Seas amy 


Mr. Ford’s reputation as a composer 
of music, is already established too 
firmly to be either much augmented 
or diminished by a single tune. This, 
however, that is before us, is not un- 
worthy of its author; and should it 
fall into the hands of those who are 
unacquainted with his other composi- 
tions, there can be no doubt, that it 
will indace the lovers of sacred har- 
mony to inquire after his “‘ Original 





Psaim and Hymn Tanes,” which are 
already introduced into many congre- 
gations, where they occupy an honour- 
able station, which they are likely to 
retain. 


slim —— 
GLEANINGS,. 


Missionary Intelligence. 

AN auxiliary Charch Missionary Society, 
for Australasia, having been established, to 
co-operate with the Church Missionary Society 
in London, we are happy to find, that its con- 
dactors tarn much of their attention to the con- 
dition of the poor anenlightened natives of New 
South Wales, who are supposed to t to 
between three and four millions. To aid them in 
their benevolent work, the government of the 
colony has manifested the most praise-worthy 
readiness. Sir Thomas Brisbane, the governor, 
has directed to be made over, at the instance 
of the Lendon Depntation, in trust for the 
natives exclusively, 10,000 acres of iand, in the 
vicinity of Reid’s Mistake, lying between Port 
Jackson and Newcastle, and about forty mites 
from the heads. Should the mission at any 
time be abandoned, the above land reverts to 
the crown. It is understood, that as soon as 
the land is located, the Rev. Mr. Threlkeld 
will commence his labours in this uncultivated 
part of the missionary field. Should success 
crown his exertions, the introduction of 
civilization and religion will put an end to 
those mournful contests which have lately been 
attended with a great waste of haman life. 

The missionaries on the Tahitian mission, 
observe as follows :—As to the state of civiliza- 
tion, itis progressive. There are many more 
houses finished in the European style; and; as 
it respects European dress, it is only the want 
of a market to purchase, which prevents ne 
people from being Camgge 9 arrayed in Engtis' 
clothing. Every man wishes for a coat, and 
every woman a gown, so thatit is not the want 
of desire to appear in an English dress, but 
the want of that dress to appear in, which ob- 
liges many in our congregation to appear still 
in their native cloth. The people are now 
employed in putting an excellent fence round 
the burying ground, of four-inch boards, with # 
coping over them, which will be the first en- 
closed burying-ground we have seen or heard 
of in these islands. Caltivation of all kinds of 
food which the islands prodace, as well as of 
some foreign vegetables, is very general over 
the district, every family having their own en- 
closure for that purpose. 

**The large heap of stones which remained 
of the nas Morae, so mach celebrated for 
being the place where the great ceremonies 
were performed fer ages unknown, has been 
levelled, and it forms an excellent platform, 
three feet high, and 157 by 194, surroanded by 
a stone wall, built with lime. Upon this plat- 
form, the children dined together on the 11th 
of Jane, when about 90 tables were set out 
after the English fashion, and an equal number 
of long chairs were placed for the children to 
sit upon. It was pleasing to see so many 
children of both sexes dinmg together on the 
very spot where Satan’s throne stood, and 
where, if a female had eaten bat a morsel, a 
few years ago, she would have been put to 
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death. The children walked from one end of 

the settlement to the other, and sung a hymn at 

each end, and then returned to the chapel, when 

a sermon was preached to them by their pastor, 

_— Jobn xxi. 15. last clause, ‘ Feed my 
am s.’ ? 


Proceedings of the Royal Society of Literature. 


We understand from the report of this in- 
stitution, that the only pablication in which it 
has hitherto found it expedient to engage, is a 
continuation of the Hieroglyphics, as began by 
the Egyptian Society. Ths undertaking is 
under the superintendence of Dr. Young. 
Seven plates are already engraved, and a mass 
of materials, partly transmitted from Egypt by 
Mr. Wilkinson, and partly existing previously 
in this country, being ready for arrangement, 
the first fasciculus, consisting of twenty plates, 
may be expected to appear before the next 
anniversary. Among the publications con- 
templated by the Society, is that most curi- 
ous and important work, ‘‘ Wickliffe’s Trans- 
lation of the Old Testament,” bitherto unpub- 
lished.—Since the last general meeting, eleven 
papers have been read at the ordinary meetings 
of the Society. The following is a synopsis. 

I. A fourth paper, by Mr. Sharon Turner, 
“On the Origin of the Affinities and Discord- 
ances of Languages.” If the adoption of the 
same elementary sound by a variety of dis- 
connected nations, to express the same idea, 
cannot be considered as accidental, still less 
can this be the case in terms compounded of 
simpler elements. This principle Mr. Turner 
illastrates in the present paper by examples 
selected from various languages, of words 
made use of to express the relation of Father, 
and concludes, that such words must have de- 
scended to each tribe of mankind from some 
common origin. The languages of the world 

resent three inseparable phenomena; viz. 

. Various identities and resemblances. 2. The 
fact, that these identities and resemblances 
are not those of one uniform element, but of 
several distinct elements. 3. A vast general 
diversity, notwithstanding these partial iden- 
tities. 

Of these phenomena, the only satisfactor 
account is given by the author of the book 
of Genesis; who informs as, that the language 
of the primitive families was made miracu- 
lously unintelligible to each other, and that 
they themselves were scattered abroad and 
disunited. The previous identity of language 
explains its present resemblances: in the ‘ con- 
fusion of the lips.’”’ we discover the origin of the 
variety in these resembling elements; and for 
the maltifarious diversity of words, a safficient 
cause appears, in the variety of habits and 
circumstances consequent upon the disper- 
sion. 

II. The second paper was communicate d by 
the Rev. G. S. Faber, “‘ Respecting the Theo- 
logy and the Origin of the Mexicans.” Mr. F. 
commences his observations with defending the 
veracity of the ecclesiastical writers of Spain, 
to whom we are indebted for the only records 
we have of this extinct theology. After adda- 
cing several proofs from the Mexican tradi- 
tions, he conclades his reasons for believing 
in the honesty of those writers, by stating that 
they themselves did nut cousider the traditions 
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to have been handed down from the early ages, 
but as the remains of a supposed introdaction 
of Christianity, previous to the known disco- 
very of America. From the similarity in his- 
tory, and in attributes, ofthe gods of Mexico, 
to those of the Old World, and from the ma- 
tual resemblance of their rites, Mr. Faber in- 
fers, that the eastern and western pagan theo- 
logies both sprang from the same source. The 
same inference he draws from the existence 
of various pyramidal edifices called Tescallis 
(house of God) erected by the tribes which 
peopled Mexico, in imitation of that raised b 
the descendants of Noah in the plain of Shi- 
nar, to represent at once the mount of para- 
dise, and the peak upon which the ark rested 
after the deluge. These edifices are all imme- 
diately connected with holy lakes: which Mr. 
F. regards as consecrated symbols of the de- 
luge, and the prototypes of which existed in 
the old world. The paper concludes with 
various additional arguments, drawn from the 
traditions of the Mexicans, all tending to corro- 
borate the opinion, that the ancestors of that 
nation were emigrants from Asia, probably 
“a Japhetic people, under the government of 
an Indo-Scythic, or Cuthic, race of priests 
and nobles.” 

IIT. The third paper was “On the Introdac- 
tion of Greek Literatare into England, after 
the Dark Ages.” By P.F. Tytler, Esq. Se- 
cretary to the Royal Society of Ediobargh.— 
Greek learning was revived in Italy by Pe- 
trarch and Boccacio, about the middle, but more 
effectually, under Chrysoloras, towards the 
close, of the 14th century. The honour of its 
revival in this country, which did not take 
place until nearly the end of the succeeding 
century, is divided among several learned in- 
dividuals, of whom the most eminent are Li- 
nacre, Grocyn, Latimer, Lilye, Tunstal, Pace, 
Colet, and sir Thomas More. The present 
communication is chiefly devoted to a detail 
of the life, studies, and personal character, of 
the first of these scholars, whose master was the 
famous Politian, and whonumbered among bis 

upils, Erasmos and sir Thomas More. Mr.Tyt- 
er has extracted testimonies to Linacre’s taste 
and learning, from Buchanan and Erasmus, 
and added a list of bis works. He died in 


IV. This paper was entitled “‘ Observations, 
Elucidatory and ragga on the Epistle 
of Horace to Torquatus.” By Granville Penn, 


Esq. 

v. Another paper by the same writer on the 
Ode of Horace, “ Persicos odi, &c.”’ 

VI. The sixth paper was by the Rev. H. J. 


Todd, M.A. It contained an account of a MS, 
belonging to the dean and chapter of York, 
entitled ‘‘ A Collection of Passages of State 
under Queen Elizabeth and King James.’ No 
writer’s name is prefixed, bat throaghont it is 
apparent that the author is sir John Harring- 
ton. Mr. Todd’s paper consists of, 1. An ana- 
lysis of the volame by a later hand. 2. A let- 
ter from the work, written by James I. to sir 
James Harrington, in retarn for the present 
of bis translation of Ariosto. 3. A defence of 

ueen Elizabeth’s reputation for chastity. 4. 
k character of lady Arabella Stuart. 5. An 
apology for qaeen Elizabeth’s condact towards 
the queen of Scots. 6. A statement of the im- 
prisonment of the author’s father. 7. An ac- 
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eount of the zealous attachment of all parties 
to queen Elizabeth at her accession. 

Vil. The seventh paper was, ‘‘ A short Trea- 
tise on the Antiquities of Persepolis.” By W. 
Price, Esq. The writer gives an account of 
an attempt made by him to decipher the arrow- 
headed characters upon the walls of this an- 
cient city, in the expectation that the language 
of these inscriptions would prove to be the 
same as that now used by the Guebres. He 
exemplifies the affinity of the language of the 
Guebres to the modern Persian by a-table of 
words and phrases, and subjoins extracts, with 
a translation from one of several MSS. obtain- 
ed upon the spot. 

VIII. * An account of a Coin of Metapon- 
tam.” By James Millingen, Esq. This coin 
is very ancient, and is supposed to have served 
as a prize at some public games celebrated in 
bh of the Ach 

IX. ‘On some ancient Coins of Cierium in 
Thessaly.” By W.M. Leake, Esq. These 
coins, eight in number, were found by the 
writer, at or near Matarange, a village in the 
neighbourhood of the vestiges of Cierium, 
where it appears that Neptane was worship- 
ped with pecaliar veneration. 

X. “An account of a Codex, containing seve- 
ral Greek MSS. belonging to the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem.” By Mr. Todd. This paper is 
principally taken up with the copy of an ac- 
count by Dr. Barney, of one of many Greek 
MSS. brought from the east by professor Car- 
lyle and Dr. Hanter, of which Codices, four, 
inclading that here described, were returned 
to the patriarch. The volume consists of 268 
pages, containing works, part entire and part 
matilated, of the following authors. a oe as 
Rhetor Anenyunes, Apbibontas, Deaest enes, 
Heraclides, Herodotus, Libanius, and Simpli- 
cius. Some of which are inedited. 

XI. A fifth paper by Mr. Turner, “On the 
Origin of the Affinities and Diversities af Lan- 
guages.” The object of this writer is to prove 
that there exist every where among the lan- 
guages of the world, partial resemblances, 
sufficient to evince an affinity of origin, whilst 
at the same time there appears such a general 
dissimilarity, as indicates, not a gradual de- 
partare, but a violent dismemberment and ab- 
ruption, from an original common stock. These 
positions are farther illustrated and established 
in the present paper, first, in the elements of 
the word inguio; secondly, in the pronoun J, in 
its different numbers, persons, derivatives, 
which are proved to be the same in a vast 
variety of languages; and thirdly, in a deriva- 
tion of the word nature from nascor, from na, 
which in many languages means mother, and 
toxw, to have; and of dvatc from fou, which is 
the word in several languages for father. The 
council expect to publish a volume of Transac- 
tions next year. 





To obtain large Potatoes.—Many people ima- 
gine, that it makes no difference in the result, 
whether the eyes, as they are called, of large 
or small potatoes be planted. This is a great 
mistake. A writer in the Farmer’s Journal 
states, that, as an experiment, he planted a 
row of sets, cut out into singleeyes, from large 
potatoes chosen ont ofa heap ; the row was 
yards in length ; and next to it he planted an- 
other row of equal length, from the smallest 
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potatoes, picked from the same heap; some of 
the latter were set whole, and some cut in 
half, When he took them ap, the former row 
prodaced four bashels and a half of fine large 
potatoes, with scarcely any small ones. ‘The 
other row gave so few in measure, that they all 
went into a half-bushel scuttle, and were mise- 
rably small. 

c Glue for External Work.—If a 
quantity of white lead be well ground op with 
linseed oil, and as muoh of the mixture be add- 
ed to common glue as will make it ofa whitish 
colour; the mixtare forms an excellent glue 
for external work. It should be used rather 
thick, and it requires about double the time to 
dry it, that is necessary to dry common glue.— 
Sheraton’s Cabinet Dictionary. 

Apple Bread.—A very light pleasant bread is 
made in France by a mixtare of apples and 
flour, in the proportion of one of the former to 
two of the latter. The asual quantity of yeast 
is employed, as in making common bread, and 
is ae & with flour and the warm pulp of the 
apples after they have been boiled,and the dough 
is then considered as set; it is next put ina 
proper vessel, and allowed to rise for eight or 
twelve hoars, and then baked in long loaves. 
Very little water is ye none, generally, 
if the apples are very fresh. 

To remove Warts.—The most accumulated 
and inveterate warts may be removed by the 
following plan:—A bit of impure potass, or 

izfernalis, moistened, should be applied to 
the wyrts, or gently rubbed on the surface of 
them a few minutes, so as to leave a kind of 
whitish paste upon them; over this should be 
applied a strip of sticking-plaster, and allowed 
to remain on fora week. On removing the 

laster, if the warts are not quite gone, a simi- 
ar application must be used. 

Madame Lavalette-—The wife. of General 
Lavalette, whose escape made so much noise 
some years since, is in a private madhouse in 
Mont-Martre. Her malady is of the melan- 
choly kind, and she amases herself with tearing 
her dresses in long narrow slips, accompanying 
the action with a corresponding hissing sound. 
Her only paroxysms are when she beholds her 
husband ; her conduct is then outrageous. She 
is about 45 years of age, and every means have 
been used for her recovery, but without effect, 
Her husband bas been again received into 
favour, and is now employed in the king’s 
household. 

Crosses.—The first mention of crosses in 
charch-yards, is by the historian Ingalpbas, 
who states, that when the Danes, in their fatal 
irraption into this country in 870, barbarously 
mardered the monks of Peterborough,Godrick, 
the venerable abbot, not only took care for 
their burial, bat erected a stone cross in the 
charch-yard where they had sepaltare, in 
order to remind passengers to pray for their 
souls, and for those of others there interred. 

To soften Ivory.—Steep the ivory in a de- 
coction of sage, made by boiling sage in strong 
vinegar. The longer the ivory remains in the 
decoction, the softer it will become. 

Society of Arts——On Monday May 30th, 
Master Richard Warren, aged sixteen, obtain- 
ed from the hands of the Dake of Sussex, the 
large silver medal, for a finished drawing from 
the antique, being his first attempt. 
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Important te Literature.—As the present In- 
surance Companies seem to have agreed to 
withhotd their protection from Printing-offices, 
it is to be hoped, that in this company-forming 
age, such ill;berality will only serve tocall into 
existence some new concern, which, on fair 
and liberal terms, shall throw their protectin 
shield over a valuable class of tradesmen, and 
afford to printing establishments that secarity 
which other species of property enjoy. 

Lord Cochrane.—On the 27th of June, Ad- 
miral Lord Cochrane reached Portsmouth in 
the Brazilian frigate Peranga, commanded by 
Captain Crosbie, which ship left Maranham 36 
dayssince. His lordship was cruising off the 
Western Islands, when, meeting with strong 
winds, and his ship wanting repair, he bore 
away for the above port. Hislordship salated 
the flag of Admiral Sir George Martin, fi ing 
on board the Victory, in the harbonr, whi 
was retarned by that ship. It is conjectared 
by the naval circles, that his lordship’s visit 
may have connexion witb his Testoration to 
the British naval service. 

Petrified Wood.—About the year 1760, the 
Emperor of Germany being desirous to know 
the length of time} necessary to complete a 
petrifaction, obtained leave from the Saltan to 
take up and examine one of the timbers that 
supported Trajan’s bridge over the Danube, a 
few miles below Belgrade. It was found to 
have been converted into an agate, to the depth 
of half an inch only; the inner parts were 
slightly petrified, and the central parts still 
wood. These iles bad been there upwards of 
1600 years.—Kirwan’s 6 i Se 

Combustion of Iron by a Jet of Sulphur in Va- 
pour.—If a gun-barrel be heated red-hot at 
the but-end, and a piece of sulpber be thrown 
into it; on closing the mouth with a cork, or 
blowing into it, a jet of ignited sulphurous 
vapour will proceed from thetouch-hole. Ex- 
‘posed to this, a bunch of iron wire will burn, 
as if ignited in oxygen gas, and will fall down 
in the form of fused globules in the state of 
proto-sulphuret. Hydrate of potash, exposed 
to the jet, fases into a salpburet of fine red 
coloar.— Silliman’s Journal. 

To extricate Horses from Fire.—Throw the 
harness over a draught-horse, and place the 
saddle on the back of a saddle-horse, and they 
may be led out of the stable as easily as on 
i If time allows, pnt the 
bridle on them rather than the halter, and the 
ay of saving them will be still farther 
lessened. 
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Part II. of Dr. Jamieson’s Dictionary of 
Mechanical Science. 5s. 

Goldsmith’s History of England Abridged. 
By R. Simpson. 3s.6d-bound. 6th edition. 

Goldsmith’s History of Rome Abridged. By 
R. Simpson. 3s. 6d. boards. 7th edition. 

The History of Scotland. By R. Simpson. 
3s. 6d. bound. 13th edition. 

Goldsmith's History of Greece Abridged. 
By R. Simpson. 3s.6d. bound. 2nd edition. 





The Last Part of Clarke’s Geographical 
Dictionary. 5s. 

The Christian's Great Tnterest. By the Rev. 
William Guthrie. With an Introductory 
Essay, by Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 12mo. 
3s. boards. 

Letters of the Rev. Samuel Ratherford. 
With an Introductory Essay, by Thomas Ers- 
kine, Esq. Advocate. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

A Visit to Dalgarnoch ; or, Tales of Scottish 
Piety. 12mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 

The Christian. By the Rev. Samuel Walker, 
Carate of Traro. With an Introductory Essay, 
by the Rev. Charles Simeon, Cambridge. 12mo. 
3s. boards. 

& Treatise on the Religious Affections. By 
Jonathan Edwards. ith an Introductory 
Essay, by the Rev. David Young, Perth. 12mo. 
7s. boards. 

Henry Graham; or, The Christian’s Danger 
from the World. 18mo. 3s. boards. 

Harding’s Short Hand. 4th edition. En- 
larged and Improved. 3s. 

Parts I. and II. of the History of Cornwall. 
By Hitchets and Drew. 6s. each. 

Volume I. of the Cottage Bible. By Thomas 
Williams. Dedicated, by permission, to the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Salisbary. To 
be continued in Monthly Parts, and completed 
in Two Volumes octavo. 

Discourses on the Lord’s Prayer, in a Series 
of Lectures. Bythe Rev. Samuel Saunders, 
of Frome. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Second Edition of Reviews, written by 
the Rev. Robert Hall, A. M. of Leicester. 
Now first collected together. 8vo. 5s. 

Urania’s erp eh od ee e Hea- 
vens, on a plan fectly original. signed 
by a Lady! Consisting of 32 large Cards. on 
which are represented all the Constellations 
visible in Great Britain. The Stars are per- 
forated, according to their relative magnitudes, 
and accompanied with a familiar Treatise on 
Astronomy, by J. Aspin. 2nd edition, con. 
siderably enlarged and improved: £1. 8s. plain, 
fitted up in an elegant box ; or, £1. 14s. beauti- 
fully coloured. 

The Lost Spirit, a Poem. 
4s. boards. 

Leigh’s New Pocket Road Bock of England, 
Wales, and Part of Scotland, on the Plan of 
Richard’s Itineraries. With 55 maps. 8s. 
boand. 

The Protestant Vindicator. Nos. J. 11. IIT. 

The Devonport Ark. Nos. 1. IT. III. and IV. 

Twelfth Report of the London Society for 
the Improvement, &c. of Female Servants. 

A Catechism on the principal Parables of 
the New Testament. By W. F. Lioyd. 

In the Press. 

A Second Edition, in 12mo. of The Ten 
Commandments, illustrated and enforced on 
Christian Principles. By the Rev. W. H. 
Stowell. 

The Bible Teacher’s Manual. Part IV. 
containing Deuteronomy. By Mrs. Sherwood, 
author of “ Little Henry and his Bearer,” &c. 
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rative of Facts. In 1 vol. 12mo. he Rey. 
J. Young, of Folkestone. 
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